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The Bethany System of 
Sunday School Literature 
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Don’t Cheat Your School 


This is written only for pastors who feel some measure of responsibility for 





the quality of literature going into the hands of their Sunday School scholars 
And, no doubt, all pastors who read the Christian Century are of that sort. 
Their point of view is that of religious education. The Sunday School to them is 
more than an aggregation of units brought together each week to go through a 
certain formal program—calling the roll, ‘‘doing’’ the lesson, ‘‘taking up _ the 


pennies,’’ asking for birthday money, and teWing the children to be sure to ‘‘have 


elite a Pens Eb oes | 


a good lesson’’ next Sunday! 

The Sunday School is to them rather The Church Studying the Word of Eternal 
Truth, and developing in minds and hearts the spirit of the Christian religion. It is, 
indeed, the Chureh’s best chance to guarantee Christly men and women in the next 
generation, as well as in this 

To pastors who hold this high ideal of the work of the Sunday School, the 
matter of literature becomes a most vital one. Second only to the influence of the 
teacher in the life of the pupil is that of the literature upon which the scholars 
feed their minds and souls. And, in many cases, we are sure the influence of the 

terature comes first. 

Roosevelt declares that one of the strongest influences that moulded his early 
ife was a child’s paper he subscribed for, and which he valued highly. Are not 


your children and youths just as likely to be so influenced? 


ARE YOU ACQUAINTED WITH THE LITERATURE USED IN YOUR 
SCHOOL? 


If you are alert to the responsibility upon you as_ the leader in religious educa 





tion in your church, by all means secure samples of all systems published, and see 
to it that your school uses the literature that it finds to be the most up-to-date, most 
virile, and Best Adapted to Character Building. Do not neglect to ask for returnable 


samples of the Bethany System of Sunday School Literature. Address 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 EAST 40th STREET CHICACO 


——— 








“NOT FOR PROFITS, BUT 
FOR CHARACTER BUILDING” 
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Subsoriptions—Subecription price $2. 
If paid strictly in advance $1.50 will 
be accepted. To ministers if paid 
strictly in advance $1.00 per year. If 
payment ie delayed ministers will be 
charged at regular rates. Single copy, 
5 cents. 
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Discontinuances—In order that sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper. it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 
advance (umless so ordered), but is 
continued pending instruction from the 
subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and all 
arrearages paid. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION 


icci The Diseiples Publica- 
Disciples tion Society is an organ- 
Publication ization through which 
. churches of the Disciples 
Society of Christ seek to promote 


undenominational and 
constructive Christianity. 
The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 


ciples is intimate and organic, though not 


official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 


churches and Sunday-schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up 
character and for advancing the cause of 
religion. 

>. . * 

The Disciples Publication Society re- 

gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 
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Published Weekly by the Disciples of 
Christ in the Interest of the Kingdom of God. 


SOCIETY, PROPRIETORS, 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Disciples’ religious re- 
formation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impuse are fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with ail who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions 
as well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 

. . . 

In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
mueh higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited by 


the point of view of a single communion. 
* . . 


The Sunday-school literature (The Beth- 
any System) published by this house, has 
been prepared through the Society’s asso- 
ciation with the writers, editors and offi- 
Methodist, 
other 


cial publishing houses of the 


Presbyterian, Congregational and 


LATENT EE TET 








| Expirations—The label on the paper 
| shows the month to which subscription 
} it paid. List is revised monthly. Change 
of date on label is a receipt for re- 
mittance on subscription account. 
Change of addrese—in ordering change 
of address give the old as well as the 
new. 
Remittances—Should he sent by draft 
or money order payable to The Dis 
ciples Publication Society. If local check 
sent add ten cents for exchange 


Iitinois, Under Act of Maroh 8, 1879 


700 EAST 40th ST. CHICAGO 


its mechanical and ar- 
tistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


communions In 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the Society, desire nothing so 
much as to be the worthy grgan of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in relig- 
ious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 


veal to all their essential unity in spite 
of denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, The Chris- 


tian Century, though published by the Dis- 
ciples, is not rublished for the Disciples 


alone. It is published for the Christian 
world. It desires definitely to oecupy a 
catholic point of view and it seeks read- 
ers in all communions 
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A Journal of Character Building 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor 


For Adult and Young People’s Classes and Christian Endeavor Societies 


It Grips and Holds! Why? 


The Conquest is an attractive paper. 


in each issue. 


Gripping articles and stories have a_ place 


The Conquest is an up-to-date paper. The articles used are not moss-grown. Its 


pages teem with facts of modem science and current history. 


The Conquest is a useful paper in the work of the church. Its “Conquest Bible Class” 
is unsurpassed. Its Christian Endeavor and Prayer Meeting columns are vital and suggestive. 


The Conquest is a newsy paper. 


Its news is not merely small talk of Sunday-school 


attendance, contests, etc., but real news that builds up and helps. 


Disciples Publication Society - 


700-714 E. Fortieth St. Chicago 
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Make Your Adult Class 
Work Count This Year! 


The Disciples Publication Society makes 
a specialty of studies for adult and young 
people’s classes. Note some of the excel- 
lent courses we can supply your school. 









THE WORLD A FIELD FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE. Our 
regular first year Senior graded course. This deals with the 
problems of young adults, such as choosing a life work, etc. 15 
cents for Teacher’s, 12!4 cents for Pupil’s book. 


THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH IN SOCIAL LIFE. Deals 
with questions of morality, temperance, business honesty, among 
young people. 15 cents for Teacher’s, 1244 cents for Pupil’s Book. 


THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE HEBREW 
PEOPLE. One of the latest and finest additions to the Beth- 
any Graded Lessons. Regular second year Senior course. 15 


/ 


cents for Teacher's, 12% cents for Pupil’s book. 





THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. A monthly magazine of 
social service edited by Josiah Strong. 10 cents per copy, 50 
cents per year in classes. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS, by Dr. Loa E. Scott. Positive, practical. 
50 cents, 40 cents in quantities. Adapted to high school pupils, 
their parents and grandparents. 


THE CONQUEST, a Journal of Character Building, the most 
up-to-date and helpful weekly published for adult and young 
people's Bible classes and the home. 121% cents per quarter, 50 
cents per year, in quantities; 75 cents single subscription. 






Assure your class a year of real religious 
education by using this splendid literature 
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The High Cost of Real Religion 


HERE is a great difference between merely wearing the 
name of a Christian, and being a servant of the Lord 
Jesus. 

A person may become a pupil in school, or a student of 
science or philosophy without ever becoming a scholar. 

He may be unwilling to pay the price of scholarship, the self- 
denial, the privation, the hard study and the narrow way. He 
may continue all his life to be a student of more or less applica- 
tion, and never be a scholar; may be always learning and 
never come to a knowledge of the truth. 

In the same way a person may become a member of the 
company of Jesus’ disciples by obeying the conditions of 
discipleship, that is, of admission and enrollment, and never 
become a servant of Jesus. 

He may save his soul, but never serve his Savior; may be 
redeemed, but never a redeemer of others; may be adopted 
into the family of God, without ever becoming one of God’s 
elect. 

We have a good illustration of this in the story of the rich 
young ruler who came to Jesus and cast himself at his feet 
and said, ‘‘Good Master, what shall I do that I may inherit 


eternal life?’’ 


That was not a hard question to answer. The Hebrew Scrip- 
tures had made plain the conditions upon which a Jew might 
inherit eternal life. Jesus referred him to the commandments, 
and he replied that he had kept all these from his youth up, 
and so far as the Law required he was in possession of eternal 
life. 

But he was conscious of something wanting. 

There was a great void and emptiness in his life, and so he 
said: ‘‘What lack I yet?’’ 

Jesus understood this young man. He saw his aspirations 
reaching out beyond a mere desire to save his own soul, he 
was not satisfied with being merely good, and personally per- 
feet and correct in his life. And the Master’s face lit up and 
his heart went out in great love. 

It was immortality this young man was craving, he was 
asking to be one of God’s elect. 

And the price of that is sacrifice! 

‘*Go sell what thou hast and give it to the poor,’’ said Jesus, 
‘and come, take up the cross and follow me.’ 

Of course Jesus did not mean an indiscriminate dumping of 
his goods upon the poor: that would have been an injury to 
the poor, and not a blessing. He meant that the young man 
should surrender his ownership, relinquish his claim upon his 
goods, give all to God, and henceforth administer this property 
as God’s steward. 

You can become a diseiple and a member of the church and 
save your own soul without making any such surrender and 
sacrifice, but you cannot become a servant of Jesus unless you 
make some such sacrifice. 

You can become and continue to be a kind of a Christian 
without self-denial, and self-surrender, but if you would be 
one of God’s elect, the price is sacrifice. 


. . * 


A large personal committal to a cause is necessary if we are 
to have any sustained interest in that cause. Men have to be 
anchored to be held. Human nature is like a boat on the 
water, it will stay only where it is anchored and fastened. 
This is true so generally that there is scarcely an exception to 
be found. 

When the bridges are burned behind the soldiers, and all 
hope of retreat is eut off, then the courage and purpose otf 
the soldiers assert themselves. Many a soul has been weak 
and vacillating up to the hour of surrender to a great cause, 
and after that has been strong and steadfast. The greater the 
amount involved in the self-surrender, the surer the purpose 


to stand by that surrender. 


The larger the investment in an enterprise, the more is our 
desire to see it succeed. 

When the people of Ephesus brought their books and instru- 
ments of magic, amounting to thousands of dollars in value, 
and burned them before the Apostles, the way of their return 
to heathenism was eut off, and Christ became their all. Im- 
mediately it became easier to be altogether devoted to the 
principles of Christ’s kingdom and to the suecess of his work. 

So Jesus asked of the young ruler a great sacrifice in order 
that he might make him a great servant. 


There is a vast difference between men and women who 
are ornaments of society, and the men and women who push 
the world forward to salvation; between those who do no mis- 
chief with their treasures and those who use their treasures 
for the world’s help. 

Children growing up in the best Christian surroundings, 
as this young man grew up in the best Jewish surroundings, 
frequently turn out to be mere dilettante Christians, sweet but 
not forceful, free from mischief, but not saviors of society. 

We must teach our children by precept and by example that 
religion is the one great and supreme thing in life and that 
it cannot be had cheaply, but that it costs self-denial and 
sacrifice. 

There are two great types of character which are the product 
of Christianity; one is the character of uprightness and kind- 
ness and goodness and decorum, and this type is represented 
by the rich young ruler. 

The other is the character of power, of large spirituality, of 
great endeavor represented by the Apostle Paul. This is the 
type of character which Christ seeks and the world needs. 


We are glad for all the good people Christianity has made, 
but the Lord Jesus needs more servants. The ery of this age 
is for more Christian people who by sacrifice and consecration 
will make themselves the elect of God. The world can be saved 
in no other way. 

Small consecration has always made small people. 

Where our treasure is our hearts will be also, and we can- 
not have much heart in our religion unless we have put a con- 
siderable bit of our treasure into it. Forever and always it has 
been true that a man’s interest in his religion, and his service 
in the name of his religion, and the effect and power and in- 
fluence of his religion upon his own life are in proportion to 
his investment in religion. 

Respectable people prize Christianity and use it only as 
they invest heavily in it. Rich people preserve a strong Chris- 
tian life only by being very active Christian workers. The 
better man or woman you are the more do you need to com- 
mit yourself in some absolute and complete way to Christian 
activities and Christian devotion and sacrifice. 

The reason why Christianity runs out and loses _ its 
power in cultured communities and rich churches and respec- 
table homes is because it is not costing you enough self-denial. 

If your chureh shall ever lose its power and influence, and 
become weak and incapable of high tasks, it will be because 
religion is too cheap among you, and it is not costing you 
enough. 

Let us encourage one another in bravery and devotion and 
self-expenditure. Make Christianity to be a very costly thing for 
yourself. Do for it great things and do them now. Every 
day make some real sacrifice for Christ and his kingdom. 
Give of your strength, time, ability and money until it hurts— 
until you feel it. 

When our religion begins to cost us dear, then and only 
then does it become a dear and priceless portion of our life, 
and then its power becomes absolute over us, and its service 
our joy and delight. 

L. O. Bricker. 








The German ‘Temper 


An Englishman's Analysis of His Enemy. 


hs A 


‘ORRESPONDENT OF 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD OF 


> LONDON. 


We Americans who are conscientiously striving to maintain a neutral position toward the great warring na- 
tions of Europe find peculiar interest in reading the press sentiments from the countries directly involved. 
German popular sentiment has had little chance to speak for itself on account of the cutting of the direct cable 
In the two following articles the British conception of the quality of character 
possessed by the German people is ably set forth and interpreted through a mind biassed, of course, by the pres- 


the day after war was declared. 


ent hostility. 


article following that 


Its value to us inheres quite as much in this bias as in the uncolored facts it presents. In the 
we will find a fairly representative statement of British public sentiment toward the 


United States in the matters now being discussed by our two governments. 


owe re to be illy equipped or the 
irrving on ot this war, we must not 
niv know what the enemy is doing, 


t what he hinking There 1s a 

RK in proverb, ‘‘Before you hit your 
emy, try to look behind his eye.’’ Che 
Ru ul idea is that 1f you know what 


enemy is thinking about, if you know 


! inatomy whuicl he 1s most 


careful to protect, your attack will b 
guided by \ ir know ledge We hear far 
t is country of the temper 
ne ir enemy. of the spirit in 
i G inv is conducting this terrific 
? | what little we ao hear Is 
} ‘ I lil 1! re I 
: t ‘ opes within us whic! cls 
j ify 
| take one example, the questior 
ipplie We are told daily of 
t ires \ Germany adopt- 
yn ing the existing food sup 
We are told that the wheat sup- 
vy last ¢ months, and the 
and t t the Stat as ior 
mor ise of wheaten bread 
t rt ul kture o potatoes 
wit! ill bread for general usé We ar 
I ror trie baking I 
cakes, that tea, butter, eggs, rice, lentils, 
j nd a m} er articles o 
u nor! s price Wi 
i i \ nstruectior 
beer iT about the itiliza 
t k en garba We read that 
per ous pigs n the eountryv are 
be *» killed for want of proper tood, and 
that the people are advised to store away 
sn 1 pork and sausage All this and 
k d matt forms a daily feature in 
prea pe The le instructed of 
| nelusiol at Germany 
brink tarvation, and is be 
nning to feel the pinch imposed by the 
r sea | 
\ nv can be turther trom tle 
tr . n Ger inv have risen, and 
n the tuture, but of pine 
the term there is hardly 
race, ind V¢ ure nourisning false 
wr if we think Germany s on 
the brink irvation The other day 
I r it a lst of prnees trom 
n general store in Berlin, and 
I lete tt differer bet weer 
and prices 1 vear ago 
Wit the sea pen to our ships, our 
price nped up, and if we 
if the mre sent rate ot Increase wr 
Kern 
But what I would impress on my r 
el thi We are not to regard all 
these measures in Germany for the eco 
nomical treatment provisions as proots 


of immediate searcity or approaching 
destitution, but as evidence of the supreme 
organizing power of the country, of its 
oresight, of its determination to preparé 
for every contingency and to confront ev- 
ery ait the worst, wilt! 


lation, even 


equanimity. And another point. In all 
my study of the German press, in all the 
authentie utterances of private German 
citizens have come to my knowl- 
edge, I have not seen the faintest indi- 
cation of impatience or resentment at the 
restrictions placed on the freedom of the 
repining that the stern 
war compel to sacrifice and 
renunciation. It is this that 1 wish to em 
in considering the temper of the 


which 


individual, or ot 
necessities ol 
phasiz 
people 
Last Saturday 
eolumn of ‘‘Sidelights 
remarkable 


The Daily Chronicle, in 
from Ger- 


many, gave some extracts 
trom a speec! delivered at Magdenburg 
by Herr von Heydebrand, the leader ot 
he Prussian Conservative party, and 

out doubt the most important non- 
ministerial politician in Germany. He is 


a type of the most retrograde section of 
Junkers, an Agrarian of the deepest dye, 
intolerant of every manifestation of demo 
eratic feeling; yet this man by his speech 


as kindled to white-hot enthusiasm the 
patriotic sentiments of his most bitter 
pre-war tagonists, and from one end 
Germany to the other his oration is 
ted wit acclamation. What did he 
AR IS OVEI 
Lh as speaking of the time when 
his war would be ended and Germans 
iid return to their every-day life. He 
lid not believe that the war would put an 


end to party strife, for men are men, and 
| remain men, and different natures and 
ideals even 


characters will have different 
after this war; but of one thing he was 
assured, that former political enemies 
ould view one another with different 
eyes, and that the manner and spirit of 
controversy would be altered. The war 
will have taught even extremists to re- 
spect their opponents, and to remember 
it all Germans of all political ereeds 
ended the same Fatherland, and 


that their blood has mingled on the same 
hattletield This, said Herr von Heyde 


brand, will be the blessing and the 
trengt whieh will flow from the war. 
I firmly eonvineed that our most ex- 


leaders in England would say 
the same thing about their countrymen, 
and with ereater truth, but we should do 
well to bear in mind the tremendous asset 
organ 
; national enthusiasm, in her firm be- 
lief that vietory will ultimately crown 
her armies, and that the empire will arise 


treme party 


Germany possesses in her 


from this ordeal greater, stronger, and 
nore world-impelling than ever. This is 
the temper of the nation, and we must 


trv to realize it if we are to sueceed in 


our colossal task 


ROM GERMAN 


IEMOCRACY. 

We must also get rid of any notion we 
may still have that help is to come from 
German democracy. For years before the 


war we were accustomed to read furious 
anti-war ragings from the Socialist lead- 
ers, and threats that any attempt made by 
Germany to disturb the peace of Europe 


would be answered by a general strike. 
It was all talk, all vote-catching. Ger- 
many declared war, and after a few days 
ot hesitation the Socialists found their 
voice, and expressed their satisfaction that 
Germany was pledged to break the power 
of Russia, and that this fact alone made 
them warm supporters of the war. 


rHE WAR HAS UNIFIED GERMANY. 


After six months of struggle the Social- 
ist leaders never refer to their crusade 
against Russia. They have quickly as- 
similated the views of the professors and 
the theologians, and to a man they see in 
England the enemy, they see their country 
ruthlessly invaded by a swarm of selfish 
and ambitious foes, and they stand firmly 
by the side of the Heydebrands in defense 
t hearth and home, and the famous Kul- 
tur and intellectual values which Germany 
is afterwards to impose on a conquered 
Europe. In looking through Vorwaerts 
and other leading Socialist journals, one 
is struck with the change which has come 
their spirit. We note the childish 
joy they express when the State author- 
ities relax the drastic regulations under 
whieh they used to groan, when recog- 
nition is made of their patriotism, when 
they are asked to take part in some gov- 
ernment commission. For every practical 
purpose it may be said that the Socialists 
and the Heydebrands are one people, 
unanimous in their patriotie determina- 
tion to earry on the war to the utmost 
and willing to submit to any 
sacrifices of blood and treasure to acecom- 
plish this end. 


over 


extreme, 


itt NATION DECEIVING ITSELF. 


Che marvel of marvels is the unanimity 
with which the German nation is deceiv- 
itself. One might almost speak of 
self-deception. In ordinary 
times a nation of cynics and questioners, 
of destructive critics and hair-splitters, 
a nation resenting all attempts to force 
uniformity of intellectual view, suddenly 
surrendering itself body and soul to the 
acceptance of views and doctrines which 
in calmer moments it would have rejected 
as contemptible and base. Is this temper 
of the German nation a temporary de- 
lirium, an overwrought emotionalism pro- 
duced by the war? We them, the 
Heydebrands and the Socialists alike, in- 
different to the menace of perpetual mili- 
tarism, bound willing slaves to a State 
which is at best but a benevolent tyranny, 
and ready to pledge their humanity, their 
love of justice, their freedom of thought 
and life, if thereby they think they are 
serving their cause. We see them prais- 
ing the poliey of frightfulness in language 
of highest commendation, lauding the dis- 
graceful crimes of Louvain, Aerschott and 
Malines, fiercely defending the throwing 
of hombs on Antwerp and Paris and Scar- 
as the highest achievements of 


ing 


organized 


see 


borough 
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military science, and, above all, with abso- 
lute calmness defending the deliberate vi- 
olation of sacred international treaties if 
thereby some fancied military advantage 
may be gained. We look all over the 
country, we strain our eyes and ears for a 
sight or a sound of protest against these 
enormities. Not a solitary German voice 
is raised. And yet there must be mil- 
ions in the country who know that Ger- 
many provoked war, not to secure na- 
tional honor and security, but because she 
believed that war would be the most profit- 
able course to pursue. There must be 
millions who know that in her conduct 
of the war Germany has disgraced hu- 
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manity and allowed herself to fulfi! the 
heathen doctrines about war. The 
temper of the nation is to believe what it 
wants to about right and wrong. 


most 


GERMAN TEMPER MUST BE BROKEN. 


As long as the German nation is in this 
temper there can be no peace, and no talk 
of peace. To talk of peace with glorious 
ideals still at stake is treason—it would 
be an abdication. I have drawn atten- 
tion to the temper of the German nation 
beeause I desire to show what it is that 
is opposing us. But nothing is more cer- 
tain than that this temper must be broken 
if we to win through. Let re 


are us 
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member that we and our allies are pro- 
testing and fighting against a system, and 
that, in M. Paul Sabatier’s fine language, 
we have no right not to bless the present 
hour and to take up with rejoicing the 
task before us. And against the temper 
of the German we can surely set the 
temper of the Briton, annealed to a finer 
hardness and color. We also believe with 
all our strength in vietory, because we 
have an uneonquerable faith in the ideals 
of righteousness and justice. Our ideal is 
not the worship of the sword or the ma- 
terial blessings of Kultur. Let right and 
justice be first done, and then, but not 
till then, we will talk of peace. 


Great Britain and American Shipping 


How a Representative Christian Newspaper of England Feels Toward American Interests and Rights. 


Turis ARTICLE APPEARED AS AN 


traband a further important question 

has arisen between the governments 

of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. This is big with possibilities, and 
will need very careful handling on both 
sides if it is to be amicably settled. There 
are at this moment a large number of 
German ships in American ports. They 
dare not come out for fear of the British 
Fleet. If they were to come out flying the 
German flag they would soon be captured 
or sunk, and the result is that they have to 
keep the ports, eating their heads off, as 
a business man would say. They are 
earning nothing, and they are costing a 
good deal in harbor dues and in general 
prevention of decay. Germany would 
dearly like to get them out, and the neces- 
sity becomes more insistent for her as the 
pressure of armies and navies increases. 
It is certain that Germany has been in- 
triguing in the hope of transferring the 
to a neutral flag and getting the 
ships emploved in neutral trade. An 
American subject, of German extraction, 
has purehased one of these boats, the 
Dacia, and asked for her transfer to the 
American flag, with the avowed object of 
using the boat to eross the Atlantic, and 
thus making her immune from capture 


T ADDITION to the question of con- 


V essels 


CANNOT ALLOW TRANSFER OF DACTA. 

To allow this transfer to become effective 
would be to deprive us of much of the ad 
vantage in the world war which our naval 
supremacy gives us, and it is admittedly 
a test case. If this ship were allowed to 
be transferred, there would be no reason 
why the whole of the German ships in all 
the neutral ports of the world should not 
be similarly transferred. We already 
know from experience that Germany 
would have no seruples about repudiating 
any agreement if she thought it to her 
immediate advantage. Germany cares 
nothing about international law, and is 
quite capable of utilizing these freed ships 
for, say, the coaling of cruisers, or they 
might even be armed themselves. Apart, 
however, from that, it is a legitimate ob- 
ject of naval war to drive the enemy’s 
commerce from the seas. We have accom- 
plished that. In the process the enemy 
suffers, and so, no doubt, do the people 
with whom she has traded in the past. 
That is inevitable as the result of the 
state of war into which Germany has 
driven Europe. It is one of the curses 
of war that neutrals as well as belliger- 
ents have to suffer because of the dislo- 
cation caused by war. 

There are signs, however, that the Amer- 
ican people are beginning to the 
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Sir John French, in command of the British 
forces in the field on the continent of 
Europe, who, like all great generals 
7s said lo convey the tmpression 
that ‘the has the secret of 
victory tn him.”’ 


danger of allowing the transfer of these 
ships, and it appears to be more than 
possible that the bill to facilitate the trans- 
fer of German ships to the United States 
Government, sponsored by President Wil- 
son and his administration, may not be 
passed by German intrigue 
may have frightened the politicians be- 
eause of the power of the German-Amer- 
ican vote, but it may be that Congress will 
prove a powerful corrective. America 
must remember that some day she may be 
at war herself, and that precedents she 
creates may be used against her when 
she is in trouble. Americans can hardly 
have forgotten what we did to prevent 
German interference in the case of the 
Philippines, and these little annoyances 
directed at us now are creating a very 
sore impression in this country. The si- 
lence of the United States on the flagrant 
breaches of international law by the Ger- 
mans on the plea of neutrality certainly 
surprised a good many people who had 
expected protests. America might have 
modified the ruthlessness of Germany’s 
methods by a word at the right time, but 
she let that pass. Now she is making a 
protest regarding the searching of ships, 
which, though it may be in the interests 


Congress. 


CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


of American traders, is calculated to help 
Germany to prolong the war, and propos- 
ing action regarding the transfer of ships 
which would have the effect of really as- 
sisting our enemy. Up to the present the 
Giermanophile elements in America have 
made a good deal of noise, but there is 
no doubt where the hearts of the majority 
of the American people are. It may be 
that have allowed German publicity- 
menagers to have too much of their own 
way without doing anything to counteract 
their influence, and it is unquestionable 
that our censorship of news has greatly 
many of the Ameriean people. 


we 


annoved 


ANNOYED BY CENSORSHIP. 

There is some particular incident 
whiel everybody in this country 
knows now, which as yet has 
not heen — offieially announced, al- 


theugh it happened many weeks ago. It 
appeared, after an interval, in the Amer- 
ican and in the German papers, and the 
countries have been in- 
formed by their press that we in this land 
are not allowed to know it. That has 
done a good deal in America to create the 
belief that we are afraid to tell our people 
the truth. The censorship of news gener- 
ally annoys them. They get to know a 
good deal more than we do through the 
press, but all they get to know is not truth, 
as anybody acquainted with the ways of 
the American press in London is quite 
well aware. Still, the complaint that news 
is searce is quite understandable, and it 
is not confined to America. But, with 
some notable exceptions, the censorship 
lias justified itself in the conduct of the 
war. We must not forget that not the 
least important part of the German 
method of waging war is the employment 
of spies, and in these days of wireless 
telegraphy the premature publication of 
dispositions and the movements of troops 
are things to be guarded against. 


people of both 


ATTITUDE TOWARD NEUTRAL TRADE. 

This country has never had any desire 
to interfere with legitimate trade among 
neutrals. Indeed, part of its great object 
has been to preserve the seas for such 
trade. But we are at war with Germany, 
and we must do our best to see that she 
does not import anything that will help 
her to prolong the war. Mr. Gibson 
Bowles tells us that in the Napoleonic 
wars the sea supremacy of England meant 
that sugar rose to six shillings a pound in 
France, while at the same time it was 
but sixpence a pound in England. It is 
part of our plan to cut off from Germany 

(Continued on page 14.) 








The Duty of the Church 


BY HARRY F. WARD. 


The following article is a portion of an address recently delivered by Dr. Ward, who occupies the chair of so- 


ciology at Boston University. 


Dr. Ward has gained a national reputation as an advocate of a strong con- 


structive program of social work for the church. 
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g I t disease and vice. 
itself, but for all that is out 


rhe echureh is also called upon to serve 
the community in the field of child wel- 
fare. Just as Jesus did, we have to put 
ed This ¢t » the child in the midst and develop our 
community program around the needs of 
the child’s lite. The community must be 
ised for the protection ol the child, 
sickness which the 
vent, and the moral 
to exist. The 
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no 
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education 
ginning to understand 
gospel of play. There is 
modern child life than 
recreation. We = sin 
eply against childhood and youth when 
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Inevitably they become 
corruption. When they are or 
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orees in the 
the prophet saw the 
the children playing 


in the streets. the 
build a city of God in modern life it 
must lead the community to organize its 
play life and use it as a foree for right- 


So if church would 


eousness. 

The church has a heavy duty to serve 
the industrial community by insisting on 
the improvement of conditions in in- 
dustry. Overwork, underpay, exposure to 
accident and disease are ail too common. 
The ehurch must point out that the com- 
munity cannot afford to maintain indus- 
try on terms that destroy life. The bills 
that have to be paid in poverty, disease 
and vice are too heavy. The church also 
is charged with the duty of seeing to it 
that the industrial group much 
chance as any other group to enter into 
that abundant life’’ which 
promises for this world as well as for the 
world to The 
which the can 


has 


as 


**more Jesus 
come. greatest service 
chureh render in the field 
of industry is to insist that those ideals 
oft hfe taught, which now 
rule im the in the ehureh, must 
industrial world. 
it shall not be 
proclaim 
business world. The 
will throw its foree 
into the movement to transtorm industry 
intil the that men 
to believe in shall really be established 
in the working world. 
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thought revolutionary to 
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CHURCH FOLLOW 

What will happen to the church if it 
takes up all these forms of social service? 
Will its important work be neg 
lected? answer to that les in 
tory. himself Servant. 
eause of that the world now 
Master Because he willing to 
the Servant of the our human- 
ity, he now leads the mareh of men into 
the future. And if the ehureh like him 
will serve and suffer, earing for its own 
life, it, too, shall awaken the loyalty of 
men 
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Looking Forward 


No one has visualized so graphically as Rudyard Kipling the changes that the development of aerial naviga- 


tion is bound to bring about in human relations and human conceptions. 


with which he dealt so imaginatively and convincingly in ‘‘With the Night Mail,’’ 


Man's mastery of time and space, 


furnished the theme of an 


1ddress recently delivered by this most famous of living English writers before the Royal Geographical Society, 


from which the following extracts are taken: 


scouting and reporting along the fantas- 
tic skyline of the future. Nearly all that 
be accomplished DY the old means of 
exploration won. The old mech- 
anism has been scrapped ; tl e moods and 
«motions that with it must follow. 

Up to the present have been foreed 
o dimensions by the help 
beasts of burden and a few 
a pot. Now we perceive that 
move in dimensions and 
freedom dis- 
us in all our relations. 
minds are still hob- 
ed and knee-haltered by inherited mem- 
held to be immutable 
rht and depth, 


homesickness, the fear of 
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moment, 
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enormously, we shall eut down inconeeiv- 
ably, the world’s conception of time and 
space, which is the big flywheel of the 
world’s progress. What wonder that the 
great world-engine which we eall civiliza- 
tion should overspeed and heat a little! 


MODERN COLUMBUSES 


Only the spirit of man carries on un- 
altered and unappeasable There will 
arise—they are shaping themselves even 
now—risks to be met, as cruel as any that 
Hudson or Seott faced; dreams, as world- 
Rhodes 
dreamed, to be made good or to die for; 
and decisions to be taken, as splendidly 
terrible as that whieh Drake elinched by 
Magellan or Oates a little farther 
lhere is no break in the line, no links are 
missing. The men of the present have be- 
the world with 
outly careless passion as their 


of 


wide as those Columbus or Cecil 


south. 


in the diseovery ot new 
the same ae 
predecessors completed the discovery 
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Two Articles 


Looking Forward to the Easter Offering for the Benevolent Work. 


TEACHING UNSELFISHNESS. 


By Ira M. Boswe.t. 

The National Benevolent Association of 
the Christian Chureh is doing a mighty 
work for the ehureh in saving the young 
and earing for the old, but it is doing a 
mightier work in teaching the chureh her 
duty. In my.opinion its most fruitful 
labor is that of education. Ignorance of 
the teaching of Christ and the need of the 
world are more to blame for our failure 
to meet these needs than lack of love for 
Christ or interest in the needs of the un- 
fortunate. Two men who had made for- 
tunes decided to set aside one thousand 
dollars each for some good cause. One 
bought food and clothing, and gave to the 
poor. The other had a picture painted 
of a scene which came under his eyes, 
when he was a boy. It was life size and 
cost him a thousand dollars, the thousand 
which he had set aside for a good cause. 

It was a picture of three boys under a 
tree. Two of the boys had lunches, but 
the third had none. One of the boys was 
eating his lunch alone. The other was 
sharing his with the boy who had none. 
Underneath the picture were the words: 
‘*Which of the two boys had you rather 
be, the selfish or the unselfish one?’’ The 
picture was hung in the schoolhouse. The 
children, looking upon it, thought less of 
self, and shared with others the fruit and 
lunches they brought to school. The Na- 
tional Benevolent Association does what 
both these men did. It meets the demands 
of those who are in distress, and is con- 
stantly presenting to our eyes beautiful 
pictures which stir us to greater unselfish- 








Mothered in an N. B. A. Home, she mother 
her little brother. 


ness. Through the work it is doing, the 
literature it is spreading, the messages it 
brings us, and the sermons it inspires, the 
National Benevolent Association is doing 
no little toward arousing the churehes to 
do the ‘‘greater works’’ which Christ said 
we would do. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


OUR OVER-DELAYED MINISTRY. 
By A. D. Harmon. 


By its Easter appeal the National Ben- 
evolent Association is laying upon our 
hearts an urgent and too long delayed 
ministry. We were conceived in evangel- 
ism and dedicated to a gospel proclama- 
tion. We have interpreted that gospel 
in terms of proclamation, rather than in 
terms of a proclamation plus a social serv- 
ice, 

The shibboleth of plea’’ has 
caught our ears so completely that we 
have faintly heard the orphan’s ery and 
the aged’s sigh. The vision of expansion 
per se has so dazzled our eyes that we 
have preached by the roadside and over- 


** our 


looked — blind sartimaeus. We have 
preached in courthouses and walked past 
the juvenile courts. We have debated 


doctrine with the jailer and forgotten that 
our judgment bar is our relation to the 
wards in his eare. We have preached 
this gospel intoxicated with the Napole- 
onie dream of the universal empire. We 
have applauded reports from the far-flung 
battle line with the spirit of a Roman re- 
joicing that his eagles were flying in for- 
eign skies. 

Our glory has been extensive, 
not intensive; territorial, not service; 
numbers, not men. When our numbers 
become our embarrassment then will our 
embarrassment glorify our numbers. 
Building the kingdom in terms of social 
service is the long-delayed ministry of 
the Disciples. 

Cable, Wis. 


Britain May Oust Liquor 


It seems that, after all, a chief result of the great war now raging may be the 


freeing of the civilized world from the bonds of intemperance. 


Russia has put 


a stop to the manufacture and sale of vodka, France has prohibited the use of 
absinthe, and now England comes forward with a proposal to do away with alcoholic 


‘*Drink is doing more damage to this 
country than all the German submarines 
put together.’’ 

This was one of the striking statements 
made by Chancellor Lloyd-George in a 
speech at Bangor, Wales, last week. 

‘I have something to say that is un 
pleasant,’’ he said. ‘‘Most of our work- 
men are putting every ounce of their 
strength into this urgent work loyally and 
patriotically, but there are some who shirk 
their duty. 

‘*Some workmen in the armament works 
refuse to work a full week’s work for 
the nation’s need. They are in the min 
ority; the vast majority belongs to the 
class that we can depend on, but a small 
minority of workmen can throw whole 
works out of gear by reason sometimes 
of one thing and sometimes of another. 
Put to be perfectly candid, it is mostly 


The Earth and Man 


drinks of all kinds. 

the lure of drink. They refuse to work 
full time, and when they do work, their 
strength and efliciency are impaired 
through the way they have spent their 
leisure. Drink is doing us more damage 
than all the German submarines put to- 
vether. 


POINTS TO RUSSIA’S SUCCESS. 


‘*Russia has stopped drink. M. Bark, 
the Russian minister of finance, with 
whom I conferred in Paris, told me that 
the output of Russian workmen had in- 
creased from 30 to 50 per cent since the 
sale of vodka had been prohibited. 

‘*‘M. Bark admitted that he had lost 
$280,000,000 in yearly revenue which he 
certainly could not afford, but he added 
that if the government proposed to revert 
to the old eondition there will be a revolu 
tion in Russia. 


‘The stoppage of the sale of drink in 
Russia has been due entirely to the ezar, 
and it was one of the most heroic things 
of the war. 

‘*France abolished the sale of absinthe 
by a 10 to 1 majority in a single after- 
noon. This shows how these great coun- 
tries are facing their responsibilities. 

‘*We propose nothing so drastic, but 
we are armed with full powers for the de- 
fense of the realm. We have great pow- 
ers to deal with drink, and we mean to 
use them. We shall use them in a spirit 
of moderation and wisely, but quite fear- 
lessly, and no doubt the country will sup- 
port our action.’’ 

The chancellor made no definite an- 
nouncement as to the proposed action, 
but the military authorities at Blackpool 
closed all the saloons in Blackpool at 6 
o'clock, much before the usual time. 


A little sun, a little rain, A little love, a little trust, 
from the West— A soft impulse, a sudden dream— 


A soft wind blowing 


And woods and fields are sweet again, 
And warmth within the mountain's breast. 


So simple is the earth we tread, 
So quick with love and life her frame; 
Ten thousand years have dawned and fled, 
And still her magic is the same. 


And life as dry as desert dust 
Is fresher than a 


mountain stream 


So simple is the heart of man, 
So ready for new hope and joy! 
Ten thousand years since it began 
Have left it younger than a boy. 


Stopford A. Brooke 
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EDITORIAL 


LENTEN DAYS. is no more reason in that which happens, no love in that which 


— shall happen to thee—thy heart hath now no resting place, where it 
CUSTOM some portions of the chureh set apart the —jeedeth only to find, not to seek; thou refuseth any ultimate peace, 
period of forty days preceding Easter Sunday as an thou desirest the eternal recurrence of war and peace;—man of 
‘ropriate time for the deepening of the relgous self-denial, wilt thou deny thyself all this? Whence wilt thou gain 


in) 
the strength ’ No one ever had such strength! 


prayer, the contemplation of the Savior’s 
ighter and more frivolous The most brilliant of Nietzsche’s students was Treitschke, 

things who, though he differed from and even scorned his master’s 

oservanee whic! views on many questions, has brought to its ultimate form the 

antism 1 , most doctrine of power and the superman. The close connection be- 


+} 


se observances, though the Chureh of Eng- tween these ideals and Bernhardi, with his frank and bald doe- 
considerable ¢ it the Lutheran Chureh, have  tyine of Germany’s military program, is not difficult to trace. 
ir observance, | freer churehes, however, al A more profound question is, whether Germany thus instruct- 
deeming them Romish 4 and led can remain content with a Christianity whose cen- 
tral note is not the superman, but brotherhood, not the will to 
e disposition to power, but power through love. 
trine and practice on thei 


denominational THE AGE OF EDISON. 


desire to make - ; 
t HE American people have a profound respect for the in- 


period and Lil 
ventive genius of Thomas A. Edison. His name has 
connected itself with an almost bewildering variety of 


1 endar 
decide worth 
vould inventions and conveniences. The phonograph, the telephone, 
the electric light, the storage battery, the use of concrete in 
building and many other useful and indeed indispensable items 
in the catalogue of modern devices are his gifts to the world. 
Yet it is difficult to set such a man as this in the proper per- 
spective. It will take another hundred years for the world to be 
able to assess this inventor at his true value. Only by compar- 
ing the world before his arrival with its present opulence in 


desire 
Gospel reeords 
anniversaries, as 


ompantionships 


the possession of conveniences due to his active brain will it 
he possible to place him properly among the great benefactors 
of the world. In future ages men will speak of ‘‘the age of 
Edison’’ with the same appreciation as is now displayed in 
talking of ‘‘the age of Pericles,’’ or ‘‘the age of Augustus,’’ 
epochs in which the human spirit, released under the leadership 
of some guiding mind, took great strides forward 

Perhaps in one small area of Mr. Edison’s manifold gifts to 


NIETZSCHE'S REGRETS. 
nite rar KLuropeal 


lene oO} Lii¢ i. los 


humanity we ean faintly appreciate his value. One has only 
to reeall the dimly lighted cities of a generation ago as com- 
pared with the blaze of light now characteristic of the business 
streets of even moderate sized towns to understand the enormous 
advance that has been made. Humanity has for the most part 
been confined to the daylight hours for its work. Edison has 
made night joint partner with the day in the perfect con- 
venience and the remarkable cheapness of illumination. Oil 
and gas in the western world have become obsolescent. The 
student no longer burns the midnight oil, but finds electricity a 
cheaper, steadier and more satisfactory illuminant. 

In Athens it must have been an event of moment when they 
set torches on the Parthenon to make an illumination. Today a 
CATIETIARY o uragement to democracy whole city blossoms out flower-like from the twilight as evening 
The powerful man, nsisted, ought to rule comes on, and the magie beauty of our exposition cities is be- 

vond even the dreams of the Arabian Nights. In the future it 
it seeks will be regarded as a great privilege to have lived in ‘‘the age 


larly known in Germany 


wihiel 


as receding 

ir timately con 

e descendant of 
pride in the fact 


; 


r makes it clear that for 


nder love Yet he was 


rat. and radically disavowed the doctrine 


ial before God ‘or this and similar reasons 


most of of Edison.’’ 
turn their proud 
it it knows how to 
jisonous until their THE NEW MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN. 
, eel i pr p Romana at ANY times since the outbreak of the war the question 
s the most famous example has been asked and partially answered as to the effect 
: of the conflict upon missionary work throughout the 
' to observe that Nietzsche world. The very serious crippling of many of the fields sup- 
ristianity as a philosophy too weak and ported by one or another of the contending nations, and the 
men to hold as their conception of the  tota) paralysis of not a little of the missionary work hitherto 
found it very painful to give up his faith ¢arried on, puts a very serious problem before the Chureh of 
deeply the necessity tor abandoning God throughout the world. 

It is impossible to consider for a moment any acquiescence 14 
= worship, nevermore re- this danger of retrenchment. It is apparent that where forces 
incest the privilege of standing are being withdrawn, either by the recalling of missionaries for 
mate merey, an ultimate power service at the front, or by the failure of funds needed for mission 
~ no constant watcher and ork, some means must be found to supply the needs. Even 

= je Ag, el the contending nations are sensitive to this fact. One of the 
better life—there interesting efforts made in this direction is that of certain 

































































British mission societies, which in spite of their own crippled 
condition are attempting to take over neighboring German sta- 
tions in India, and to hold them until the paralyzed German 
organizations can reassume responsibility for them. 

In the meantime, a very definite and a very heavy obligation 
falls upon the neutral nations, and chiefly the United States, 
to aid in the work thus seriously handicapped by the failure of 
men and money from the combatant lands. It was feared at 
first that the moral blight of the war would put grievous limita- 
tions to suecessful missionary work anywhere in the orient 
where the news of the war had spread. Nor is this difficulty 
maginary. It is true that the missionaries are finding the peo- 
ple in their fields far less sensitive to it than was at first 
feared. Yet it has its weight, and requires the counterbalancing 
influence of godly living and convincing interpretation of the 
gospel to offset it. , 

But every careful observer of mission fields and opportunities 
finds his conviction deepening that the present moment is big 
with opportunity for missionary strategy throughout the world. 
\lmost every motive impels to a new campaign more vigorous, 
sustained and comprehensive than any yet attempted. This is 
the sentiment of the leaders of missionary work in the United 
States. The denominational secretaries alert and are 
lanning greater things than ever. Interdenominational lead- 
rs are sounding the word of awakening and encouragement. 

e international department of the Young Men’s Christian 
(ssociation under the direction of Mr. Mott and Mr. Eddy is 

iiding eonferences looking to the consecration of men and 

oney on a seale unprecedented in missionary programs. Tlie 

and Millions Movement among the Disciples takes new 
mpetus from the world appeal which the present war has 
reated. 

The Laymen’s Missionary Movement is planning another 
rreat eampaign which is to organize the churches for more 
fective work than ever before during the coming year. All 

e field work characteristie of the former erusades of the Lay- 

en’s Evangelistic and the Laymen’s Missionary Campaign is 
to be repeated with increased forces and efficiency. 

Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. 
God’s eall voiced in the imperious 
oment is man’s privilege and possibility of royal service. 


are 


\en 


needs of the present 


A HIGH STANDARD AND A PRACTICE TO MATCH IT! 


WELL-KNOWN leader among Disciples recently depre 
A eated in an address the custom of referring to our 
the ‘‘denomina- 

His words were received with approval. 


religious neighbors as ‘‘the seets,’ 
tional echurches,’’ ete. 
His point seemed to be—though it seemed to be more of a 
sentiment with him than a_ clearly-wrought idea—that 


Diseiples are, of course, a sect and a denomination, as much 


ague 


so as the rest, and that it was sheer bigotry and discourtesy to 
distinctions and 
From the standpoint of certain practices of the Disciples and 

denominational status for 
emselves (a tolerance which this  self-same speaker is as 
ich responsible for as any other single individual) the use 


ake sueh between ourselves others. 


cir complacent tolerance of a 


‘ 


of such appellative is indeed insidious and bigoted. 

But it does not follow that they should be abandoned. To 
apply the term sect or denomination to the religious bodies of 
christendom is not offensive to them. They are avowedly what 

ose names indicate. They refer to themselves as sects and 
denominations. 

The note that needs to be struck among us Disciples today 
s not a note whose effect is to tone down the denominational 
character of the denominations, or to tone up the denomina- 
tional character of the Disciples—God forbid!—but a note 
whose effect is to tone up the practice of the Disciples to the 
non-denominational level. 

It is one thing to claim not to be a denomination; and it is 
another thing actually to avoid denominational practices. 

The basie presupposition of the Diseiples of Christ has all 
along been that it is possible for a ehurech of Christ and for 
many churehes of Christ to exist ‘and do Christ’s work on an 
undenominational basis. Or, in other words, that it is possible 
for a chureh of Christ or a group of churches to practice Chris- 








tian unity, here and now, without waiting for the action or con- 
sent of any body in christendom. 

If that presupposition is a delusion the Disciples are destined 
eventually to be the laughing stock of American church history. 

If that presupposition is true and valid the Disciples have 
it within their power to become the glory of all christendom by 
demonstrating its truth. 

The practice of undenominational Christianity here and now 
—that is our standard, our historie purpose. 

Instead of lowering that standard to the level of our practice 
every loyal voice among us should demand that we lift up our 
practice and our spirit to the level of our ideals. 


‘“‘GIVING THE UNITARIANS HELL.’’ 
\ PEAKING on behalf of a delegation of Boston ministers 


who visited ‘‘Billy’’ Sunday in Philadelphia to ask 

the evangelist to hold a meeting in Boston, Rev. Cort- 
land Myers declared that one of the reasons why they wanted 
Mr. Sunday to come to their city was ‘‘to give the Unitarians 
hell.’’ 

Mr. Myers was the spokesman of his party. He was applaud 
ed by his fellow delegates. Mr. Sunday is reported as taking 
lurid deseription of his funetion as a 
preacher of the gospel. A few of the delegates confessed that 
they felt a certain shock at Mr. Myers’ expression, but not 
until the conference was about ready to end did any protest 
find a voice, and it was a very politic and velvety protest at 
that. 

The Congregationalist, published in Boston, prints a vigorous 
editorial of dissent the 
voiced by Dr. Myers and criticises him roundly for his words 

But is there any one who can fail to see that such a manner 
That kind of vul 
He swears 


with great glee that 


from sentiments of the delegation as 


of speech is inevitable in such a situation? 
garity, of profanity is Mr. Sunday’s stock in trade. 
out his condemnations with a swagger that the eclassie type 
of longshoreman would envy. The psychology of imitation 
would account for Mr. Myers’ language. Mr. Sunday’s vo- 
eabulary is infectious. The Boston preacher came to beg the 
evangelist to come up to help. How instructive for their 
spokesman to assume that their plea would gain effectiveness 
by being put into the nomenclature to which the evangelist is 
accustomed! 

Of course the vulgarity of the words is quite minor, grave as 
it is, as compared to the vulgarity of the sentiment itself. 

The preacher of Christ’s gospel of grace who imagines that 
it can be any part of his function, under any cireumstances, 
to give ‘‘hell’’ to a body of devoted and intelligent and use- 
ful followers of truth and servants of mankind,—howsover mis- 
taken they may be in their intellectual views—is far from 
understanding what manner of spirit he is of. 

The tongue of the Boston minister should have cleaved to 
the roof of his mouth after pronouncing his unchristian words 


THE WAR AGAINST VICE. 


URING the past three years many facts have come to 
D light regarding commercialized vice in Chicago, and 
much has been done to arouse the civic conscience of 
the community upon this theme. More than five hundred houses of 
prostitution and disorderly saloons have been closed. The city 
administration, which formerly had openly advocated segrega 
tion, has been compelled to change its attitude, and is now op- 
posing this policy and working for suppression. 

In this way a great step in advance has been taken. But 
there is always danger that good people will grow weary in 
well-doing. A spasm of virtue never cleans up a city. In fact, 
it is notorious that the present city administration has only 
acted under the strongest pressure in the limited efforts it has 
made to correct flagrant abuses. 

It is a timely moment for the consideration of this subject 
by the Chieago public, and Sunday, March 14, has been desig- 
nated by the Federal Council of Churehes as an appropriate 
time for a pronouncement by the ministry of the city in the 
different churehes. Facts and arguments are procurable from 


the offiee of the Federal Council. 
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Bible Study for Indiana High Schools. 
The Indiana Association of Teachers of 
rlish, and the High School section of 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
ve prepared an outline of Bible study 
is approved by them for students of 
the state The mem- 
were as follows: 
Otto, head of Eng- 
Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis; Prof. Elbert Rus- 
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High Sehool; E. E. Ramsey, super- 
nt of the Bloomington High School, 
M. Pittinger, superintendent of the 
lin pubhe schools. Any school board 
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Dr. Biederwolf Opposes Christian Science. 
Kev. W J Biederwolf, in his recent 
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Noted Biblical Scholar Is Dead. 
noted of | 

olars, T. K. Cheyne, 

He was 74 years of 


ngland’s 
died in 
at the 


(ine of the most 


age 


time of his death. He was born in Lon 
don and edueated at Oxford. He went to 
Germany for theological study, and spent 
considerable time at Gottingen, which was 
the home of Wellhausen. He was or- 
dained in the English echureh in 1864, and 
taught in Balliol from 1868 to 
He was a member of the Old Testa- 
committee that assisted in 
more modern version of 
resigned his position in 

While he is the author 
of a number of smaller works, such as 
‘*The Life of Jeremiah,’’ and ‘‘The 
Origin of the Psalter,’’ he will be longest 
remembered by the fact that he was 
editor of the monumental reference work 
known as the Encyclopedia Bibliea. Dr. 
Cheyne represented the most radical 
school of biblical scholarship in: England, 
though, judged by German and Dutch 
standards, he might yet be regarded as 
somewhat cautious. His famous ‘‘ Jerah- 
meel’’ theory subjected him to considera- 
ble criticism from more moderate critics 
the world over, and perhaps this theory 
helped to turn the tide of criticism into 
more conservative channels. In spite of 
certain aberrations such as_ this theory 
represents, he has done a stupendous 
amount of constructive labor in the field 
of Old Testament study and has put the 
entire English speaking world in his 
debt. 
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Rev. R. J. Campbell Il. 

It was announced early in February 
that Rev. R. J. Campbell, the celebrated 
preacher of City Temple in London, was 
ill, and would have to discontinue preach- 
ing for a short time that he might rest. 
It was thought that he would be back in 
his pulpit in about two weeks. 


Labor Movement Lectures. 

The labor movement is to be treated in 
a series of lectures at the School of Theol- 
ogy of Boston University (Methodist). 
Harry F. Ward, professor of social serv- 
ice in that institution, has announced a 
which includes the following 
‘*Trade - Unions,’’ ‘‘Socialism,’’ 
‘*Syndicalism,’’ ‘*The Demand for 
Leisure,’’ ‘‘The Demand for Income,’’ 
‘*Violence and Its Causes,’’ ‘‘Labor and 
the Law,’’ ‘*The Democratic Control of 
Industry The school announces: ‘‘ The 
1im of the course is to present the broad, 
essential facts concerning the constituent 
groups of the labor movement in the 
United States and to diseuss its main de- 
from the standpoint of religious 
values.’’ Invitations have been extended 
to both business men and laboring men, 
ind the lectures will be given at the noon 
large men may at- 
tend. Other denominations are interested 
The leetures given at the re- 
e Congregationalists, and the 
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Dr. Forsyth Recovering. 
Dr. P. T. Forsyth, the English theolo- 
in. who ill this winter, 
covered sufficiently to return to Hackney 
College, tl will not be allowed to 
or lecture for a considerable time 
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Dr. Jowett Remembers England. 

The leaders of the English non-con- 
formist churches hear from Dr. J. H 
Jowett, of New York, frequently in these 


stirring times. Dr. Jowett writes back 
that he would like to be in his native land 
in this time of need, but since that may 
not be, he is sending liberal war-relief 
contributions. 


Home Church of Prime Minister. 

Rehoboth Congregational chureh, Mor- 
ley, Yorks, has the distinction of having 
cradled the religious infancy of the Prime 
Minister of England, Mr. Asquith. The 
indebtedness on the property of this old 
chureh was recently cleared off by means 
of a bazaar, through which four thousand 
dollars was raised. Mr. Asquith’s father 
was once a Sunday-school teacher in this 
fellowship and is remembered as a man 
of unusual piety. He died when thirty- 
five years of age. 


Personal Work in Y. M. C. A. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
movement tends to a stronger emphasis 
on spiritual values recently. The Brook- 
lyn Y. M. C. A. sets for employed officers, 
as a standard of ‘‘personal work,’’ fifty 
interviews a year with men on the subject 
of personal religion, and at least two men 
led to identify themselves with the church. 
This is required as strictly of directors of 
physical exercise, and managers of social 
activities, as of the director of religious 
work. 


Ad Men to Occupy Chicago Pulpits. 

The committee on speakers for the lay 
sermon movement for the Convention of 
Associated Advertising Clubs of America 
met last week and started work on secur- 
ing men to occupy pulpits during the Chi- 
cago convention. It has been the custom, 
since the Dallas convention held in 1912, 
that lay sermons be preached by the 
visiting advertising men in all the 
churches of the convention city. Men 
with national reputations throughout the 
United States will be asked to fill the Chi- 
cago pulpits. President Wilson, Secre- 
tary of State Bryan, George Horace Lor- 
imer of the Saturday Evening Post; 
Arthur Brisbane, Henry Watterson, El- 
bert Hubbard, Edgar T. Welch, Louis N. 
Hlammeling, president of the Association 
of Foreign Newspapers, New York, and 
George Edward Smith are some of the 
men decided upon to fill the pulpits in 
Chieago on June 20, the opening day of 
the advertising convention. 


War Revives Religion. 

That the war has been a sobering influ- 
ence on the thought of Europe is cor- 
ceded by most writers. Instead of the 
church having collapsed, there are many 
evidences that she is only finding herself 
in this dark hour. Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
of the City Temple, London, says: ‘‘Our 
deepest darkness has not been since the 
war began, but before it. Men’s eyes 
were blinded then; their hearts were set 
on earthly things as they are not now. 
A new spirituality has dawned, a new 
susceptibility to the eternal. Christen- 
dom was following false gleams, but a 
truer light is shining now and we are 
turning wistful eyes towards it. Our 
souls have been deepened by this tribu- 
lation; we are drawing nearer to one 
another in brotherly sympathy and to the 
things unseen and abiding.’’ In Berlin, 
a correspondent of The Boston Tran- 
script writes: ‘‘ ‘The war prayer hour’ 
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has become a feature of the capital’s 
daily life. It is one of those institutions 
whose inauguration nobody noticed in the 
first excitement, but which since then has 
forced the attention of the publie by vir- 
tue of being helpful. The ‘war prayer 
hour’ is at nine every evening and is held 
in most of the churehes of Berlin.’’ In 
an address at the meeting of the French 
Academy, Maurice Dounay spoke of the 
society women of Paris: ‘‘This is vir- 
tue—devotedness and consolation and 
sweetness and charity—women moboliz- 
ing for the ambulances, giving up world- 
liness and taking the veil and white robe, 
with a red cross on the forehead like a 
star and a red cross on the heart of a 
flower. They see the people close at 
hand; they talk with the wounded and 
unemployed; and more than one deplores 
her idleness and frivolity of other days. 
She did not know, but now she knows; 
and for the people she has now admira- 
tion as well as pity. We must do much— 
for we owe much!”’’ 


Seminary Head Seriously Ill. 

Dr. John MeNaugher, president of the 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, an in- 
stitution of the United Presbyterian 
church, has suffered from a very severe 
attack of ptomaine poisoning. He was 
obliged to cancel all his engagements for 
a time but is now on the road to recovery. 


Mission Boards Get Together. 

All the mission boards of the great de- 
nominations having their offices in New 
York are to come together in one build- 
ing in that city. They will be on the 
nineteenth floor of a skyscraper at 25 
Madison avenue, New York. This will be 
the capital building of missionary work 
in this country. A great union mission- 
ary library is to be built up here under 
the direction of Charles H. Fahs. John 
D. Rockefeller has offered to pay $50,000 
per year for five years to meet expenses, 
and after this period the Rockefeller 
foundation will provide for the enterprise, 
decreasing the amount five thousand dol- 
lars each year. 


Religious News for a Local Community. 

Rev. H. A. Simpson, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in Deekerville, Mich., 
has been engaged to edit a religious news 
column each week in the local paper. The 
Rev. Mr. Simpson found that many people 
in the community were not reading a re- 
ligious newspaper and he has undertaken 
the service to extend religious intelligence 
in his part of the state. 


Selection of Bible Readings. 

A committee called ‘‘The Illustrated 
Bible Selections Committee,’’ has pub- 
lished a selection of Old Testament read- 
ings for public schools without comment, 
the book being illustrated by the Tissot 
pictures. The opening paragraph in the 
book is significant: ‘*‘ Whenever a report 
appears in the press of a successful move- 
ment to make the Bible better known by 
the pupils of public schools or students of 
universities, the worldwide interest in 
this serious problem is quickly shown by 
many applications for documents giving 
full particulars. The North Dakota Sun- 
day School Association received, up to 
June, 1914, inquiries about ‘The North 
Dakota Plan’ from 435 cities in 35 states 
and provinces, and a dozen from foreign 
lands, until the printing and postage cost 
became such a burden that small charge 
for documents had to be made. A ‘Bible 
in States School League,’ in Wellington, 
New Zealand, exhausted its printed sup- 
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ply and missionary funds in answering 
calls, mostly from the United States, for 
particulars of ‘The Australian Plan.’ The 
Colorado Sunday School Association and 
the pastors of Gary, Indiana, are also put 
to great labor and expense to answer the 
multitudineus inquiries that come to them 
about ‘The Colorado Plan’ and ‘The 
Gary Plan,’ respectively. No doubt the 
Educational Department of Pennsylvania 
has similar evidence of public interest in 
its new law making Bible-reading com- 
pulsory in all its  publie schools. To 
those who wish to study all these and 
other plans, it is also a burden that a 
dozen letters must be written to get in- 
formation which should be available in 
some up-to-date pamphlet or book. This 
record of ‘Plans’ aims to meet that need.’’ 


Catholics Build Second Chapel Car. 

The Roman Catholics have found their 
chapel car idea a good one and they re- 
cently put the second one in commission 
at New Orleans. The first car was put to 
service several years ago and was called 
**St. Peter.’’ The second will be called 
**St. Paul.’’ Both were built in Dayton, 
Ohio, and were donated by Peter Kuntz 
of the Catholie Extension Society. Be- 
sides these ears, this church is now oper- 
ating chapel automobiles in Texas, chiefly 
along the Texan borders. The idea of 
both of these enterprises is to reach the 
people not able to attend chureh and hold 
them to their ancestral faith. 


Society of Jesus Has New Head. 

The Society of Jesus, commonly known 
as Jesuits, lost its leader almost at the 
same time at which the late pope died. 
He was Francis Xavier Wernz and he 
died on August 20. His successor is 
Father Ledochowski and he was chosen 
on February 11. The head of this order 
is often called ‘‘the black pope’’ because 
of his great power in the ehureh. The 
Society of Jesus was founded by Loyola 
in Spain immediately following — the 
Protestant reformation against which it 
Was in a certain sense a counter move- 
ment. 


Pope’s Prayer Not Used. 

The pope furnished a prayer to be used 
in the churches of France on February 7, 
which contained supplications for world 








Conscience and the Collection. 

At a banquet of the ministers of New 
York Dr. Johnston of the Morrisania 
church told this story: 

‘*One of the members of my church 
has instilled into his family the belief 
that the collection is a vitally important 
part of the service. 

‘*Consequently his little boy Thomas 
never comes to church without his contri- 
bution. 

‘*One Sunday, as the elders began to 
take up the collection at the morning 
service, Thomas looked along the pew to 
see if the various members of the family 
were provided with a contribution. 

‘*Noticing a guest of his sister empty 
handed, he whispered: 

‘**Where is your money?’ 

‘« ‘T have none,’ was the reply. 

‘*Time was short and the necessity great. 
In a flash the little fellow met the emer- 
gency by saying: 

‘¢ ‘Here—take mine. That’ll pay for 
you and I’ll get under the seat.’ 

‘*And, flinging his own coin into her 
lap, he disappeared under the pew, where 
he remained until the elder had gone by 
—and the reputation of the family was 
saved.’’ 
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peace. The journals which circulated the 
prayer were seized by the French author- 
ities and not allowed to circulate. It 
seems to have been the fear of the author- 
ities that the prayer might tend to have 
a disquieting and depressing effect upon 
the French people. The incident is sig- 
nificant in showing something of the at- 
titude toward the church held by the 
authorities. 


Will Raise Special Mission Fund. 

The Reformed Chureh in the United 
States is planning to raise $250,000 for 
foreign missions to be called ‘‘ The Prince 
of Peace Fund.’’ This fund will help 
make good some of the loss to mission 
work through the present war. 


Evangelizing the Russians. 

The First Baptist church at Homestead, 
Pa., has a promising mission among the 
8,000 Russians in the neighborhood. This 
was started in a_ store, but was soon 
obliged to move to the church itself. A 
night school for the teaching of English 
is a part of the enterprise. Over 300 are 
sometimes present at a religious meeting. 
A number have already united with the 
Baptist church. There has also been op- 
position to the movement by some of the 
radicals of the group. One young man 
was tied to a cross of wood by fellow 
Russians, spit upon, and beaten and 
foreed to drink whiskey until he was in- 
sensible. The converts follow the non- 
resistance doctrine. 


Prepare Lessons On Peace. 

The Commission on Christian Education 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, has prepared a com- 
plete set of Sunday-school lessons on in- 
ternational peace to be placed in the reg- 
ular Sinday-school eourses and quarter- 
lies of the various denominations. They 
were compiled by Norman E. Richardson, 
of Boston University, under the direction 
of a joint committee representing the 
Sunday School Council of Evangelical 
Churehes, and the World Peace Founda- 
tion. This commission has also appointed 
a committee to investigate the various 
plans for the co-ordination of the in- 
struction of children in day schools and 
chureh sehools. The Gary plan will be 
specially considered but the committee 
will report every plan which promises to 
afford systematie religious instruction 
under public school approval without 
sectarian complications. 


Winter in Labrador. 

Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell has written 
friends in this country of conditions in 
Labrador this past winter. It has been 
only with great difficulty that the mail 
boat Prospero was able to reach the vil- 
lages on the Labrador coast. Dr. Gren- 
fell played Santa Claus to a great many 
homes in Labrador this year and the dog 
sledges traveled long distances to carry 
the supplies. Last September, Dr. Gren- 
fell sent out word all over his section of 
the country advising every one to be 
economical with food stuffs. This timely 
warning has prevented some of the worst 
of the suffering that might have been 
oceasioned by the war. 


Mrs. Voliva Dies. 

The wife of Wilbur Glenn Voliva, suc- 
eessor to John Alexander Dowie, of Zion 
City, Ill., died on February 5. She was 
ill all winter, and her father, who is not 
of the Zionist faith, wished her treated by 
a physician, but Mr. Voliva persevered in 
the faith treatment to the end. 
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exhort do we 
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But that is neither here nor there. I 
intended to say that there is a college 
president somewhere in the west to whom 
a good many men owe an apology be- 
cause of the abuse they heaped upon him 
for telling ten years ago the very things 
that reformers are saying today. He was 
supposed to be insane at that time. Now 
he has recovered and the malady has been 
transferred to his erstwhile accusers! 
Time works wondrous changes. Rome was 
not made in a day. 

Shout the tidings of forgiveness, 

O’er the prairies of the West 


THe Main DIFFERENCE. 

Orthodoxy: ‘*We are the Lord’s own 
and beside us there is none other.’ 

Heresy: ‘‘Other sheep I have which 
are not of this fold.”’ 

E. B. Barnes. 
. . . 
ENGLAND AND AMERICAN 
SHIPPING. 
(Continued from page 7.) 

and her allies anything that would en- 
able her to prolong the war. It is prob- 
ably this economic pressure which will 
be the deciding factor at the end, and the 
frantic efforts being made by Germany 
to raise the blockade by any means other 
than coming out to tackle-our fleet is 
the measure of the effectiveness of our 


methods 


DETERM GERMANY. 


Wi ure bound lo 
getting to Germany, even if they go 
through neutral countries, and there is 
evidence suflicient to convince any reason- 
able being that Germany has been draw- 
ing supplies from overseas through neu- 
tral countries. International law allows 
is to do so much, and if we were to re 
pudiate the Declaratien of Paris, which 
Germany would not hesitate to do in our 
position, we could make the pressure still 
more effective. Up to the present Ger- 
many has not suffered very much for want 
of supplies because of her own great re- 
sources, and of the way had them 
mobilized in anticipation of the war she 
meant to wage. But the signs are unmis 
takable now that she is beginningto feel 
the pinch, and will feel it more and more 
as time goes on. Her country is ringed 
round with armies and navies, and the 
pressure is beginning to tell. The people 
are being instructed how to utilize even 
seraps of food, such as potato peelings, 
and the prices ol commodities are at least 
ten per cent higher than they are in this 
country. That difference ought to in 
crease as time elapses, but it can only in- 
erease if the effectiveness of the sea 
blockade is strictly kept. That is the 
quickest and the least cruel way to end 
the war. On both frontiers the German 
army is held by the allies, and all the 
while she is unable to draw the necessary 
supplies with which to carry on the war 
and to feed her people from overseas. 
Germany fs beaten, but she is not dis- 
posed of, and it is this very pressure which 
we must now depend on to dispose of her 
It is on that account that we cannot allow 
anything to be done in the way of trans 
fer of German ships to the American 
flag, or forfeit our right to search’ ships, 
even if they are flying a neutral flag, if 
there is the least suspicion that they are 
carrying anything that will enable Ger- 
many to prolong the war. It is a pity 
that neatrals have to suffer, but that can- 
not be helped because of the international 
nature of trade. It is as much to their 
advantage as to ours that the war should 
be shortened, and the very best way to 
shorten it is to leave us alone in our ef- 
forts to prevent supplies reaching the 
enemy. 


NED © STARVI 


stup supplies 


she 
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“Life of Lord Radstock”’ 


An Interpretation and a Record. 


HIS recent English publication is 

I ot special interest, because it pre- 

sents a phase of evangelism with 

which we do not come in contact 
in our land, and because one of the re- 
sults of this lay preaching by an English 
nobleman was the religious movement in 
Russia, in which our chureh is so deeply 
interested. The visit of Mr. A. E. Cory 
last year, to become acquainted with the 
Russian Christians, whose teaching and 
practice are so similar to our own, should 
make this Life of Lord Radstock, who 
began the work here, of more than ordin- 
ary interest to us. 

At the World’s Missionary Confer- 
ence at Edinburgh in 1910, I was so for- 
tunate as to be thrown frequently with 
Mrs. Montague Beauchamp, whose hus- 
band was a missionary in China. At the 
close of one of the morning sessions, it 
was raining so steadily that we decided 
to take our luncheon in the building, in- 
stead of going to the hotel; on our way 
to the counter we met a tall man, of 
large frame, whom Mrs. Beauchamp in- 
troduced as ‘‘ My uncle, Lord Radstocek,’’ 
ind he joined us and took lunch with us. 
I knew something of his public work, and 
ioted how vigorous he was, in spite of his 
advaneed years, and how quiet and unas- 
suming were his manners. Afterward I 
remarked his constant presence at the ses- 
sions of the Conference, and various af- 
fectionate allusions to him by English 
speakers as ‘‘our Plymouth Brother.’’ He 
died in Paris, Franee, in 1913, in the 
eighty-first year of his age, and this book 
tells in appreciative terms of his wonder- 
fully useful and fruitful life. 


‘<THE GENERATION OF THE UPRIGHT.’’ 


Granville Augustus William Waldigvair, 
Baron Radstock, was born in 1833. His 
father and grandfather were admirals in 
the British navy, and both were God-fear- 
ing and charitable men. His devout 
mother was of Huguenot descent, and he 
might truly have claimed the promise, 
‘‘The generation of the upright shall be 
blessed.’’ 

He took his degree at Oxford, and had 
wide culture and interests. When quite 
a young man, he had a definite religious 
experience, and while he and his lovely 
wife were much in the social life of Lon- 
don, they tried to do their Master’s work 
in quiet, unobtrusive ways. Lady Vic- 
toria Buxton told of his taking her down 
to dinner one evening, and asking her 
whether she had done any work for her 
Master the last time she had dined out, 
and how reproved she felt. She men- 
tioned attending small Bible readings at 
his home in these early years, and how 
helpful and illuminating were his com- 
ments. 

He also began practical work, especially 
visiting the sick and dying in hospitals, 
and reading and praying with them. At 
this time, he also started that distribution 
of tracts and portions of the Scripture 
that he continued to practice throughout 
his long life; in his morning ride in Rot- 
ten Row, he would hand out religious lit- 
erature, and sometimes speak to small 
groups under the trees. In those early 
Victorian days, conventionalism, both in 
social and religious life, ruled with an 
iron hand, and the young nobleman be- 
came an object of eriticism and reproach 





—and he was called by some in his set, 
‘*that madman, Radstock.’’ 


ALIENATED FROM CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Gradually he slipped out of the social 
lite of London, and became estranged 
from the conventions of the Church of 
England. His study of the Scriptures 
led him to think that the spiritual gift 
was not limited to ecclesiastical ordina- 
tion; he became the leading spirit in a 
movement for lay evangelism, and sought 
to work with the sanction of the Anglican 
clergy; but the opposition was so bitter 
that he was forced to take an independ- 
ent position, and for a long time he af- 
filiated with the Plymouth Brethren, on 
account of their simple and Scriptural 
views. In later life, however, he called 
himself a member of the Chureh of Eng- 
land ‘‘inelusively’’— by which he meant 
that it was but part of the church uni- 
versal. 

He was commanding a regiment at 
Aldersleet, and his lay preaching began 
among his fellow soldiers in 1864. After 
two years’ successful work, he decided to 
give his life to preaching the gospel of 
personal and immediate salvation, and re- 
signed his commission in the army, in 
spite of the remonstrances of his friends. 
He held large and successful meetings 
at fashionable watering places, with won- 
derful awakenings, and many converts 
who pledged themselves either for work 
at home, or on the foreign field. 

He labored among the humblest peo- 
ple, as well as in his own army and social 
circles. In Belgravia, he built Conference 
Hall, where he preached on Sunday after- 
noons to the coachmen and servants in the 
neigliborhood, and in the country he would 
hold services for farm laborers. 


WORK AS A FOREIGN MISSIONARY. 


But it was in foreign lands that his 
most conspicuous evangelistic service was 
rendered. He began work in Paris, 
France, in the late sixties, when the pleas- 
ure loving empire was at its zenith; he 
spoke French with perfect accent and flu- 
ency, and many came to hear him, but he 
does not seem to have touched the upper 
class of French society—but he did a very 
remarkable work among the poor, which 
continued at intervals till his death. Just 
before his death in Paris, he wrote, ‘‘ Over 
four hundred workmen have received gos- 
pels from me in less than seven weeks 
with gratitude—only four having re- 
fused.’’ 

It was while he was holding these serv- 
ices in the gay French capital, that he 
profoundly affected some members of the 
Russian aristocracy, among them a grand 
duchess. At their invitation he came to 
St. Petersburg in 1873, and one of his 
eonverts, Princess Galitzine, wrote: 

‘*All doors are thrown open to him, 
halls, chapels and private houses; crowds 
pressed in to hear him, and a large num- 
ber of souls were brought to the Savior.’’ 

Another friend wrote, ‘‘He worked 
from ten to fifteen hours a day, going 
from house to house, telling the glad tid- 
ings.’’ 

SOME FAMOUS CONVERTS. 


His most notable convert was a wealthy 
colonel of the guards, named Paschkoff, 
a brilliant member of Russian society; he 





opened his superb palace to all sorts and 
conditions of men, the lowest as well as 
the highest. In his crimson velvet ball- 
room, the flower of Russian aristocracy 
met to hear the English Lord preach the 
pardoning love of Christ. 

Another influential convert was Count 
Bobrinsky, Minister of the Interior. Soon 
after his conversion he went to see Tolstoi, 
and the two men spent eight consecutive 
hours in talking over the new life. Both 
Count Bobrinsky and Colonel Paschkoff 
made their vast estates centers of social 
and agricultural reform among the peas- 
ants though their first aim was always 
the spread of the gospel. 

Their work touched the nihilists and 
oppressed classes, and aroused both po- 
litical and ecclesiastical hatred; such pres- 
sure was brought to bear on the Czar that 
he banished Colonel Paschkoff and others 
to Siberia; but Count Bobrinsky escaped 
that tragie fate—possibly on account of 
his high official position. 

Lord Radstock brought his large fam- 
ily to St. Petersburg, and remained there 
from 1873 to 1878—and his labors there, 
and those of Paschkoff and Bobrinsky, 
began the movement in which our chureh 
is so deeply interested. 

Time and space prevent an account of 
Lord Radstock’s work in Sweden, in Den- 
mark, in Holland, and of his seven visits 
to India. Surely no life in our day has 
been given more fully and freely to his 
Master and his fellow men than that of 
this good man, and many people in many 


lands rise and eall him blessed! 
W. H. 
. >. . 
Blessed is the man who has found his 
work: let him ask no other blessedness. 


Know thy work and do it, and work at 
it like Hereules. One monster there is in 


the world—the idle man.—Carlvle 
. * . 
John Mitehell, who has the confidence 


of every working man in America, well 
says: ‘*Tear down a brewery, and upon 
its ruins will rise a factory.’’ 

>. * > 


The minds that are alive to every word 


from God, give constant opportunity 
for His’ divine interference with a 
suggestion that may alter the course 
of their lives: and like the ships 
that turn when the _— steersman’s 


hand but touches the helm, God ean steer 
them through the worst dangers by the 
faintest breath of feeling, or the lightest 
touch of thought.—Richard H. Hutton. 
. . . 
THE CHOICE. 

said, “Let me walk in the fields.” 

He said, “No, walk in the town.” 

said, “There are no flowers there.” 
He said, “No flowers, but a crown.” 


— 


= 


said, “But the skies are black; 

There is nothing but noise and din.” 
And he wept as he sent me back. 
“There is more,” he said; “there is sin.” 


I said; “But the air is thick, 
And fogs are veiling the sun.” 
He answered, “Yet, souls are sick, 
And souls in the dark undone!” 


I said, “I shall miss the light, 

And friends will miss me, they say.” 
He answered, “Choose tonight 

If I am to miss you or they.” 


I pleaded for time to be given. 
He said, “Is it hard to decide? 
It will not seem hard in heaven, 
To have followed the steps of 
Guide!” 


your 
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The Sunday School 





God's Mercy to Disobedient Israel 


Review Lesson for March 
Nehemiual 


Ps 


9 V6 


31. 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS ABOUT PEOPLE YOU OUGHT TO KNOW? 


t. God's Patience with Israel judges 2:7 
" 
1 Who was Joshua father 
When did he bec re the leader o 
| a 
. What did he render Israel 
i. What took place in the religious life of 
rael after h death 
What were the duties of a ju 
Deborah and Barak Deliver Israel. Judges 
$:4-16 
1 W vas Deborah 
How did the people regard her? 
What wa woman's position in Biblical 
’ " 
$+ Wh e did D wah judge the pe ple 
» What lation did Barak have with I 
rel 
» The call of Gideon Judges 6:11-40 
] \} vas (nieon 
What wa he domg when the ill im 
What i he illed to 
1 W he tl h wheat in the win 
' 
Vhat enemnm were troubling Israel 
,. Gideon and the Three Hundred Judges 
What us the first test applied to Gid 
\\ ir il les to edu th 
nen’ 
Wi | t yu pment { r 
1 Wha Teet t} ittack hav t 
| ’ ‘ 
\\ ma to { 
The Birth of Samson. Jud S-1f 
+ 9 
} VW “ut it 
] it be did Samson belor 
Wha t irents 1 Samesor 
‘ What is tl Nazarite vow’ 
\ ] nye } ple total al 
¢ Ruth Chooses the true God Ruth l 
\ nationalit is Rut 
\ Naor leav Rethl n 
if | Rut he i ! 
What lit ! Ruth ‘ 
\\ if t) t iv nmarr 
t la 
Samuel called to be a Prophet. I Samuel 
mm 
} \ Flikanal and Hannal 
\ sal | t ! tra 
\\ 1 Sa l live when a boy? 
1 \ ni Samuel's duties 
Samuel led 
8 The Death of Eli and His Sons. [| Sam 
1 4:1-] 1s 
1 W t the two sor } 
>» What off lid Eli hold 
What u of the two I Eli 
1 What wast Ark 
What do y think Eli as a father’? 
9. Samuel, the Victorious Leader. I Samuel 
1:3-17 
] What r t? atrarce rods 
What took place in Israel under 
San ] 
, WI was t iat on t} ludges’? 
4. What pla us the nt of Samuel's 
rk 
5 How did tl Israelites show their re 
t nm te Te) ah 
to. Saul Anointed King. I Samuel 9:17 
10 
1 Wh was Saul’s father? 
How did Saul meet Samuel? 
3. Why was Saul’s leadership a failure’ 





1. What were the elements of strength in 
Saul 

5. What change of government took place 
with Saul? 
11. Saul Gains His Kingdom. | Samuel 11: 

1-15 

1. How did Saul gain his kingdom‘ 

2. Who was Nahash‘ 


> 


How did Saul respond to the appeal of 
Jabesh-Gilead 

4. What at Gilgal’ 

» What good quality did Saul show after 
the vietory 


was don 
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3. What was an armor-bearer? 

4. How did Jonathan determine 
should do? 

5. Describe 


what he 


of Michmash. 
ASA MeceDANIEL. 


the Battle 


Thought Starters. 


‘*Happiness is not perfect until it is 
shared.’’"—Max Muller. 

‘*The seereey of success is constancy 
Disraeli. 


ot purpose. " 


‘*The soul occupied with great ideals 
best performs small duties.’’—James 
Martineau. 

‘*He who gains the victory over him- 
self gains the victory over all his ene- 
mies.’’—T. C. Upham. 

‘*Simply because we cannot win medals 
as preachers does not prevent us from 
deserving a few as practicers.’’—‘‘ Uncle 
Philander.’’ 

‘*Live in the life which enlarges, live 
with all your might in the life of God, 
and you forget then that anyone has 
asked whether life is worth living.’’--E. 


E. Hale. 


A Talk About Bible Study 


And the Work of the Sunday-school. 
BY JOHN R. EWERS. 


12. Jonathan and His Armor-bearer. | Sam 
vel 14:1-13 
1. Who were the Philistines? 
Who was Jonathan's father? 
We have finished another quarter’s 
work How well have we done it? One 
thing which, more 
than another, 
needs to be em- 
phasized in our 
modern Sunday- 
schoo! work is 
thoroughness. We 
have just extended 
the lesson study 
period in our 
school in order 
that our exeellent 
teachers may have 
more time to im- 
press the lesson. 
It does very little 
to rant about your devotion to the 
Bible, when vou bar it from sehool and 
home and only give twenty half-hearted 
minutes to it on Sunday! We must do 
our work well If there is one task in 
the entire world which needs to be com 
pletely done, it is the teaching of the Bible 
lesson We should come to it with bril- 
liant minds and with warm hearts. Those 
precious thirty minutes! Eternity hangs 
pon them 
A REVIEW. 
What a fine thing it would be if we 
might ave examinations in our Bible 


would like to put such ques 


an account of the 
9 


classes (me 
or { (rive 
evolution of Israel's government. 


What was the condition of society in the 


as these l 


time of the judges? (3) Does the capable 
man usually rule? Is he king who can? 
1) Give your estimate of the ancient suf 


fraget, Deboral +) What mistake did 
the Israelites make under Barak? (6) 
What preparation did Gideon have? (7) 
Aecount for his brilliant victory (8) 
What lesson do you get from Gideon’s 
(00? (9) Was Samson well born? (10 
What was wrong with Samson? (11) 
How do you understand his death? (12) 
How much eredit do you give Naomi? 
(13) Name two outstanding good traits 
in Ruth. (14) How did Benjamin Frank- 


lin esteem the book of Ruth as literature? 
(15) Tell the story of Samuel’s dedication. 
(16) Do you believe that parents today 
dedicate their children to the 


should 


causes Of missions and the ministry? (17) 
Can you tell the story of how Paton’s 
father dedicated him? (18) Modernize 
Samuel’s reply, ‘‘Here am I.’’ (19) Did 
Samuel do right in telling Eli the whole 
truth? (20) Are there any situations 
when we should not tell the whole truth? 


(21) Was Eh a good father? Give your 
reasons. (22) State in a few words your 
estimate of Eli’s sons. (23) Is it true 


that preachers’ sons and deacons’ daugh- 
are the worst children? Can you 
the statistics? (24) Give a sketch 
Samuel’s mature activities. Was he 
Why was Saul chosen? 
Could you have chosen better? (26) Tell 
the story of Saul’s first victory. (27) 
What do you think of Jonathan’s exploit 
the Philistines? Have you as much 
nerve today? (28) Do you admire, his 
Armor-bearer for his loyalty? State the 


ters 
, " 
wive 
ol 


hopeless ? (25) 


witl 


case 
BIBLE STUDY. 
The Bible sehool should be a Bible 
school Too often it is a mob. The sole 


idea is attendance. The ideal of religious 
education not to have penetrated. 
[ went into a great city school where the 
educational ideal is well developed. The 
attendance takes care of itself. Around 
ample tables sat small classes of students. 


seems 


Each department met by itself. The 
groups were eager. There were maps, 
pictures and books which the children 


were making themselves. All were happy. 
The air of refinement and culture was in 


the rooms. There was no hurry nor con- 
fusion. There was that rare element in 
Sunday-school—the absence of noise. 
rhere were many separate rooms. It was 


a school 

girl who } 
training. 

is no wonder the average child despises 
the Sunday-school with its slip-shod meth- 
lack of edueation and its low 
The dignity of the Bible is lost. 
scorn among 


Fortunate indeed is the boy or 
the advantage of such a 
| sed to modern day schools it 


i4s 


ods, its 


ideals 
The school is an object of 


educators. The institution is a thing to 
leave at the earliest possible moment 
where the ideal of religious education is 
left out. Study the Bible. Make your 
school a school. Why should you want 


more pupils unless you treat them better? 
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Disciples Table Talk 

















Pastor Protests School History. ples look upon the east as difficult territory 

The high school at Wichita, Kans., is us- for them, but when the east is approached 
ng a school history by Robinson and by the right sort of personality, there are 
Breasted, which contains the following para great throngs, as this story indic ates. Dr. 
graph As for Peter, there had always been Ainslie could not get into the theater where 
in unquestioned tradition, accepted through he was announced to speak, for some time on 
out the Christian church, that he was the wccount of the crowd before the doors. a thou 
first bishop of Rome. This belief appears sand people being turned away by the police 
to have been generally accepted at least for lack of seating capacity. D Ainslie 
as early as the middle of the second century. will speak in the Hippodrome again the last 
There is certainly no conflicting tradition, no Sunday in March He said in his recent ad 
val claimant. The belief itself, whether dress: All disputes between nations can be 
or not it corresponds with actual events, is settled without war. The Hague Tribunal 

fact of the greatest historical importance.” jis no experiment It has stood fifteen vears 


Walter Scott Priest, of Central church, spied 
this passage the othe day and denounced the 
story from the pulpit, asking that it be 
taken out of the high school of his city. It 
not vet decided whether any action will 
taken by the school ward or not The 


school principal declares a strict inter 


retation of the paragraph leaves it true. 


Pastor Analyzes Church Members’ Habits. 
\. F. Stahl, who is minister at Maysville, 
KvV.. bas analyzed the habits of his members 
ith. regard to church attendance in ar in 
teresting way The total membership is 553 
oming from 314 families. There are 303 
vembers who attend some of the services; 
2 attend both church and Bible school; 
30 others attend the church services and 
ot the school; 21 attend Sunday school and 
not the church; 17 are hindered by age ol 
kness from attending: 48 live in the coun 
vy over two miles from town; 37 live in 
other communities. An average of 121 mem 
« take part in the communion service 


Doubles Membership in Month. 


Joliet, IlL., is a manufacturing city of fiity 





thousand peoph First church building was 
ected largely through the generosity ol 
Col. Darling, now deceased. This congrega 
tiow has followed very conservative methods Jr. Ainslie recently discussed peace before an 
in its work. A second organization, known assembly at the Hippodrome in Baltimore 


is Central church, now meets in a lodge hall 
and is ministered to by C. M. Smithson. He 
reports that his membership has doubled in 
one month and that the Sunday-school in 


and 627 cases, many more difficult than the 


cause of this present war having been settled 


" peacefully. This can vet be done and the 
that period has quadrupled Dientenin Wolnen Otn right te eslling the wa: 
Disciples Secure Scholarships. ‘most stupid, brutal and unnecessary.’ Lin 
Disciples are giving a good account of coln declared that America could not stand 
themselves at Yale again this year A. C. half slave and half free. So I declare that 
Gray, of Eureka college; Clarence Reiden Europe cannot stand half Republican and 
bach of Butler college. and R. IL. MeQuarry, half Monarchic. The thrones of the Haps 
of Cotner university, received Fogg scholar burgs and Hohenzollerms and Guelphs will 
ships as a result of, the February examina have to crumble before the march of Europe's 
tions. These scholarships are awarded two democracy as the Bourbons and Bonapartes 
riembers of each class that show special have vanished in France. But in the end it 
proficiency in their studies Mr. Gray is_ will matter little whether Berlin or Paris 
studving economies to teach again at Eu falls, the map of Europe would be littl 
reka. but the other two students are in changed by either event But the center of 
the Yale School of Religion. the war is in Constantinople, the gateway to 
the East. And when that gateway is broken 

Getting the Men Out to Sunday-school. through, more world history will be written 
P. F. Jerome teaches a men’s class at Cen Stowe te Amevion the senat dangerous thing 


tral church, New York. He sends his class today is the cry of increasing the army and 
a letter each week which is constructed on navy of our country. df you do it, you men 
such novel lines that it is always read. Here will be wounded and killed and you women 


is the last one that went out: “‘The Last jade widows in an inevitable and early war. 
Chance’ was the name of a liquor saloon at That way has been tried and found want- 
Key West. Florida, at the end of the dock ing The othe way must be for us.” 


vhere our soldiers sailed for Cuba during 
the Spanish War. It was converted into a Cyprus R. Mitchell Returns to Australia. 


Y. M. C. A. to help instead of hinder our Cyprus R. Mitchell was a well-known fig 
troops. The Bible class on Sunday morning ure at Eureka college a few years ago and 
offers YOU the ‘Last Chance’ for the month he was given his A. B. at that institution 
of February to get in on the stories of the in 1911. He had arrived in America from 
Old Testament heroes. A number of young Australia a few years before with only a 
men find an inereasing interest in these stud sixpence in his pocket, but he determined to 
ies and I am again urging you to make a get an education and to enter the Christian 
regular engagement of this event for every ministry. After leaving Eureka, he soon real 


Sunday morning. One simple way to make ized that further training would be help 
sure of being on time. is to get up in the ful so he went to the University of Missouri 
morning at seven sharp. The rest is easy. and studied there as well as at the Colleg 
Surprise yourself and take this ‘Last Chance.’ of the Bible, and for these studies he was 


Will you?” awarded an A. M. degree. Going to New 
, York to pursue his studies further, his health 
Peter Ainslie Barred Out by Crowd broke down, and after some travels in Great 
Peter Ainslie, pastor of Christian Temple Britain he returned to his native land. The 
in Baltimore, Md., spoke in the Hippodrome ¢hurch at Bendigo, Australia, called him 
theater on a recent Sunday evening on the a, “evangelist” (there is no pastor in the 
Christian's attitude toward the war. Disei Australian churches), and now he is settled 









in this field preaching the gospel, and in- 
troducing American methods as rapidly as 
Australian conservatism will permit. 


Finds Demand for Modern Tracts. 

Henry W. Hunter has recently held an 
evangelistic service at Wellington, Kans., and 
im the meetings there developed a demand 
for modern tracts that would treat 
adequately of Disciple history and ideals. 
The pastor undertook to use some at hand 
but found them valueless for his purpose on 
account of being written in a wrong spirit 
and from a wrong point of view There 
seems to be a task for Disciple scribes here. 


G. W. Buckner Goes to England. 

G. W. Buckner has sailed for England after 
waving had a strenuous visit in America with 
his sons. He held evangelistic meetings for 
S. G. Buckner at Somerset, Pa., with good 
results, and when he got through he began 
special meetings for his som, Champ Clark 
Buckner, at Connellsville, Pa Chere was but 
little time to prepare, but prayer-meetings 
were arranged in various parts ol the city, 
and men’s prayer-meetings were held im 
stores and places of business at noon, three 
times a week, As a result of the special 
meetings, 131 people have beem brought into 
the fellowship of the local church The con 
vregation have a committee drafting plans 
for a new Sunday-school building to accom 
modate five hundred pupils Before the first 
vear ot the present pastorate 1s finished, it 
is thought there will be a total of two hun 


lred accessions to the church 


Wins Converts for Two Churches. 
W. S. Cook, pastor of Wilkinsburg church, 


Pittsburgh, was loaned \ his chureh for 
evangelistic service at Tavlorstown, Pa. re 
cently D. Parks Chapman, a Milligan col 
lege vraduate, is pastor here Mr Cook 


preached on Christian life themes, and as a 
result 31 were added to the local church, and 
24 took me mbership with the U. P. church 
across the street. This church is meeting the 
rural problem with intelligence 


Dual Pastorate Not Acceptable. 

The call of a Baptist minister to preach 
temporarily for the Disciple church at Lad 
donia, Mo., while continuing with the Bap 
tist church, has been noted in the columns of 
the Christian Century. The Baptist church 
refused to allow the dual pastorate to go on, 
and the result is that the Baptist minister 
is looking for another field. The idea was 
widely heralded by the secular press as an 
advanced idea. Now these same editors must 
chronicle the fact that denominational feel 
ing is not yet dead 


Hold An Efficiency Congress 

The churches in Posey, Vanderburgh and 
Warrick counties in Indiana held an efficiency 
congress at First church, Evansville, the lat 
ter part of February. Melnotte Miller of 
ferre Haute, district evangelist, was in 
charge of the meetings. The principal speak 
ers were Prof. Charles E. Underwood of 
Butler college, Indianapolis; C. W. Cauble, 
state secretary of missions of the Christian 
Chureh; Garry L. Cook, state Bible school 
superintendent; Mrs. Mina N. Greits, state 
secretary of the Christian Woman’s Board 
of Missions William E. Sweeney of First 
church delivered a lecture Wednesday morn- 
ing on “The Duties of Evansville Churches 
to Other Churches in the Country.” 


Belgian Relief is Completed. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., church of which Geo. 
W. Knepper is pastor, has issued its final 
report on the Belgian relief which it has 


beer doing all winter: “Total amount re- 
ceived, $815.05. This includes $20 given ana 
expended as a special fund Number of 


money gifts, 156, running in value from $.06 
to $100. Number of new pieces made and 
shipped, 2,439. Number of new smaller 
pieces, 199. New blankets bought, 550. Total 
amount of new pieces made and _ bought, 
3,188. Pieces of used clothing sent, 622. Total 
of new and used garments sent, 3,810. Pack- 
ages of babies’ food shipped, 622. Money sent 
for food, $117.31. One hundred dollars of 
this went to Albania and the remainder to 
selgium.” 











Class Outgrows Its Quarters. 
Ihe Class at Norwood chur , Cin 
cinnati have outgrown their quarters and have 


Baraca 


rented a room in the First National Bank 
building where the will hold their class 
sessions hencefort} { men’s meeting will 
bee dee by th hurch shortl, at which 
Judge © 1 the Superior yurt 
‘ ll ‘ 
A Rededication Servi 

Miltor Ina ejyoices n t re 
model ul nlarge edifice which will 
afford = opportunit larger vor On 
February 7 lding was rededicated 
and rst F. ¢ MeCormick rreached 
from the text, “See now I dwell in a house 
f cod it t irk God dwelleth within 
urtair | enior elder of the hurch 
raised the re ind as a result of his ap 
peal a total S500 was pledge 1 to meet 


bills amounting to $3,500 After the services 
Ag t throng epaires to the basement 
wh tool f a bountiful 

ra 
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R. W. Lilley Enjoys “Donation Party.” 

ine onle raided the parsonag 
i M von after the pastor R 
\\ | v. ref fre holding evangelis 
t en tl party left t 
i stocked with vision 

A short progran 

i 1 guests and the pastor 

plied of appreciation Phe 
work « t} ( t t b na 
fl 
Pastor Stays Ten Years 

rhe west is not noted long pastorates 
ao the report that W 4. Moore has been ten 
yea it | t Tacoma, Wash.. has 
signi! i H ited the day DY a 
apecial i review of his work 
the pari pay tates that Mr. Moore in 
the ten years ha onducted five hundred 
funerals, almost as many marriages, has 
baptized five hundred people, preached 1,100 
sermons, attended 7,000 meetings and made 
7,000 calls I} resents a busy | 
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New Church for State Capital. 


March 


11, 1915 


been received that one is being organized 
there Prospects seem good for a very 
auspicious start for the new organization. 


In and Around Chicago 


There has been no church in Raleigh, N. 
C., the capital city of the state. Word has 
The event of the week is the quarterly 


meeting of the Chicago Union of the C. W. 


8. M., and the annual dimmer of the organiza- 
tion, which took place at Jackson Boulevard 
hurch, March 5. Larger audiences never at- 
tended in the history of the organization, 
ind nearly three hundred people from the 
various churches were present. This great 
success was doubtless a tribute to the well- 


beloved missionaries who had part upon the 
the evening 

Blair spoke from his eight vears’ ex- 
China and declared he had 
most significant changes in the personnel of 


program tor 
( ‘; 


perience in seen 


church audiences in that time, as the edu- 
ited classes of China were at last giving 
‘ to the gospel. 
W. C. MacDougal, of India, spoke on “The 
Call of India.” He said that the Brahmin was 
t calling for our gospel, for it meant the 
end of his artificial position im society. He 
vould no longer be worshiped as a god. Nor 
is the political leader of India asking for 
the gospel, for it meant to him the break- 
' n of the prejudices upon which his 
ins and program were based. India’s call 
ull of the great masses who lived 
larkness and evil. Mr. MacDougal mad 
talk vivid and interesting with stories of 
Indian home life, He paid a tribute to the 
University of Chicago where he has studied 
eat and said he had yrown more con- 
ervative and more positive in his religious 
lif ind that his desire to return to India 
id een deep ned 
Emory Ross was given an ovation, and he 
told of brief experiences in Liberia. He 
tated that he knew Jacob Kenoly as a child, 
ind a bed vividly how a stroke of light- 
ning felled that stalwart black boy to the 


earth while “kicking the Gordon” in the print 


shop in Mississippi. The people of Liberia be 
eve his death from drowning was due to his 
fusal to sacrifice to the God that controls 

t , n wh Mr Kenolv lost his life 
] u nperstitions were given a most ia 
teresting t itment The Maaba people are 
wlieved to be under a curse pronounced upen 
them | ng chieftain who was murdered. 
It near the Maaba people that the Dis 
nissionary will work. Mr. Ross told of 


Disciples Club of the 


hearing the first news of the war last sum- 
mer from a native. He lives twenty miles 
from a telegraph or telephone station, when 


at home in Africa. The native man reported, 
“All them white men fight for Hamburg.” 
The native could not understand a contest 


involving millions of men and inquired, “Why 
all white men with plenty sense fight like 
Bushman?” Mr. Ross insisted that the United 
States had not done its duty in protecting 
Liberia from aggression on the part of its 
neighbors and European countries. The pres- 
ent administration cabled Liberia, “We re- 
affirm the historic attitude of the United 
States to Liberia,” but no one knows what 
that means. Mr. Ross said there were no 
hard times im America worth talking about 
and said that the price of a touring car would 


establish a station in Africa while the price 
of a tire would pay a native worker for a 
vear Talk in automobile values made the 


thing real to the Chicago church members. 
Mrs. Elizabeth mother of the mis- 
sionary, was then introduced. She has spent 
her life as a house-wife, and matron for 
college dormitories, only two ago un- 
dertaking to speak much in public. It is not 
invidious to say she made the best speech of 


> 
Loss, 


as 
years 


the evening. What college education fails to 
do for many people, deep religious interest 


has done for Mrs. Ross. Her speech was in 
chaste English and full of exalted periods. 
She said, “T the United States, but 
I live in Liberia.” 

Altogether. it may be said that 


for Chicago Disciples has so stirred the deep 


stav in 


no evening 


waters of the soul. Thev are being made 
ready for some great thing which God is vet 
to reveal among them 

The Men and Millions Team will be in 
Chicago pulpits on March 14 and 21. A meet 
ing of all the ministers, and two laymen 
from each church. will be held im Marshall 
Field’s tea room on Saturday noon, March 
13, at 12:30. At this meeting the plans will 

unfolded. The schedule of speakers for 
the different churches will be worked out in 
the next few davs. Three different groups 


One group will 
the 


of speakers will be at work 


visit church =o morning of 


March 


Evanston 
14. 


University of Chicago 


similar meeting including the Congregational] 
was called for March 9 

Dean Norton Drake was with the Club 
Feb. 24, and President Bell of Drake will 
speak later in the quartet 


students 


ot 


The missionary group in the university 
keeps the club members in touch with the 
mission fields. the fourteen members who 


are holding churches keep the students in 
touch with the churches of [linois and 
Indiana, and the city of Chicago furnishes 
social service work for others. Howard 


Jenson reports five accessions for Feb. 14, E. 
B. Higham eight accessions during the month 
William McDougall reports another mis- 
sionarv for India It happens to be a baby 


Cc. G. B 


girl. 


Drake University Items 


I Disciples Club has been holding some 
vy helpful: and enjoyable meetings this 
aehes 

Or »f the most pleasant meetings was 

Feb. 8, when Secretary Stephen J 

(‘orev was with us Over thirty-five mem 

ind friends took luncheon together and 

aten to Mr. Corey's great message from 
t? 1ission fields 

On Feb. 18, the Disciples invited the 

Baptist students to meet with them in a 

(hristian union conterence Dr Goodspeed, 

Dr. Hoben and Dr. Willett spoke from their 

periences ind H. W. Cordell and Mr. 

Harkness opened the discussion for the 

nts The meeting was largely at- 

nd the interest was so great that a 

Dean F. O. Norton has recently been mov- 


ing around his old haunts at the University 
f Ch cago 


Olynthus B. Clark was asked (in the ab- 
sence of Chas. S. Medbury, pastor of the 
University Church) by the Congregational- 
ts of the ty, to represent the Disciples and 
particularly the University Church, at the 
formal launching of their new church just 
est of University Place, the Waveland 
Park Congregational Church, which is to be 


The event took place 
Mr. Clark recently 


2 community church 
on Sunday, February 28 


iddressed the teachers of History and Govern- 
ment of Des Moimes at a banquet, on “The 
War in Europe.” 


Herbert W. Martin recently delivered two 
addresses the Des Moines Woman’s 
Club, discussing “The Moral Child,” and 
“Moral and Religious Philosophy in Present 
Day Literature.” 

A celebration 


before 


of the Anglo-American 
Peace Centenary was held in the Drake Uni- 
versity Auditorium on Tuesday, Feb. 23. 
Dr. O. B. Clark presided and addresses were 
made by William J. Gratton, “The Changing 
Attitude of the English Toward the Ameri- 
cans,” amd by Clarence N. Bigelow on “Crisis 
in the 100 Years of Peace Between England 
and the United States.” The auditorium 
was nicely decorated for the occasion and a 


program of excellent musi was arranged. 
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Pastor Would Make Autos. 

M. B. Ainsworth, of Georgetown, Ky., re- 
cently resigned his pulpit to take charge of 
an automobile factory in his city. A part 
of the congregation have insisted that an 
issistant minister be secured to do the pas- 
toral work, and that Mr. Ainsworth go on 
preaching. This arrangement was not satis- 
factory to the official board and they have 
esigned also. 


Find a Model Church. 
The congregation at Bellefontaine, O., 
which lost its building by fire recently, has 
had a committee examining church buildings 
n the vicinity. The committee reported the 
iilding at East Liverpool to be a model 
and the Bellefontaine church has se- 

red the East Liverpool architect to erect 
in that city. Work will go right forward 

ind the homeless congregation now meeting 
the opera house will be under its own 
oof by November, according to present plans. 
edifice will ‘occupy just twice the 
ground space of the old one. It will set 
ick from the street farther so as not to 
wstruct the view of the dwelling houses. 


Raise the Preacher’s Salary. 
The church board at Bowling Green, Mo., 
so pleased with the first year’s work of 

\rthur Stout that the pastor’s salary has 
en voluntarily raised three hundred dol- 

The Sunday-school has trebled in size 

Thirty-one new mem- 

the church. 


new 


iring the past year 
rs have been added to 


Dr. Lumley in Demand. 

Dr. F. E. Lumley, of the College of Mis- 
is in demand for special addresses. He 
Wright in Frank- 


‘ke recently for W. J. 


Ind.. and also addressed a Student Vol- 

eer Conference of Indiana students. He 
the C. W. B. M. address at Plainfield, 
not long sinc 


Dakota Pastor Is State Secretary. 
Henry D. Gough is pastor at 
Ss. D. He was recently called 
but after three weeks on 
Claremont congregation recalled him. 
lhree vears ago he left the of the 
“alvation Army to enter the Disciple minis- 
The state convention of South Dakota 
June 17-20 and Mr. 
secretary tor the 


Claremont, 
to Water- 
that field, 


service 
vill meet at Carthage 


is corresponding 


board 


Gough 
state 


Knights of King Arthur Numerous. 

The boys’ organization, the Knights of 
King Arthur, has the largest castle in the 
orld in connection with Main Street church, 
ucksonville, Fla. Jacksonville congre- 
ation raised for all purposes last year $4,- 
09.23. They have given nearly four thou- 
sand dollars to missions in five years, and 

congregation is only five years old. It 
infant church. 


rhe 


s a vigorous 


Good Reports from Millersburg, 0. 
Enoch C. Smith, pastor at Millersburg, 
©., has issued a good report for 1914. There 


re 29 accessions to the church and the 
present membership is 300. There was raised 
or current expenses $1,625; for missions 


175; and the church building was remodeled 
The Bible school attendance is double what 


> ’ 


it was three years ago. The pastor con- 
ducted 7 fumerals and performed 22 mar- 
riage ceremonies. 
Pastor Reconsiders Resignation. 

Roy A. Miller has reconsidered his resig- 


nation at Rock Falls, IL, and he has a very 


sy program immediately ahead. His 
hurch received 38 accessions from the evan- 
gelistic meetings held by L. C. Moore in 
lanuary. Mr. Miller went to Walnut to 
make a Christian Endeavor address on Feb. 
7, and he was at Thomson church on Feb. 
similar mission. Feb. 13, he read 


2] on a 
i paper before the Woman's Club on “Social 
and Industrial Conditions in Illinois.” 
A Successful Pastorate. 

A. Homer Jordan has been called for a 
fourth year at Greensburg, Ind., but will 
probably not accept. In three years 150 have 


been added to the church and the Sunday- 
school has been doubled in attendance and in 
enrollment. 
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BAKING POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes the food finer in appear- 
ance, more delicious to the taste, 


more healthful. Royal is the 


aid to many a cook's success. 
NO ALUM—NO LIME PHOSPHATES. 
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Progress at Hartford, Ky. 

Hartford, Ky., church, where H. B. Gwinn 
is minister, had 27 additions last year. The 
church is nine years old and had fifty mem- 
bers. The congregation raised for all pur- 
poses $733. 


Ministers Compare Doctrines. 

The Ministerial Alliance of Carthage, II1., 
held a meeting recently at which each min- 
ister presented a doctrinal statement of his 


own people. A. L. Cole presented the his- 
tory and doctrine of the Disciples. 


A Rural Church Institute 


The American Christian Missionary So- 
ciety with the co-operation of the Kentucky 
Christian Bible School Association held a 
Rural Church and Bible School Institute dur 
ing the second week in February in Provi 
dence, Ky., church, midway between Lexing 


ton and Nicholasville, Ky. There were 277 
men and women who gathered from 72 
churches to attend this institute. These 


churches were scattered in 27 different coun 
ties in the state, in nine districts. Of the 
72 churches represented 53 are located either 
in the open country or in towns and villages 
of less than 1,000 population, There were 19 
rural church ministers present im addition to 
3 students from the College of the Bible, the 
most of whom are preaching now for 
country churches. There were 18 Bible school 
superintendents present artd 17 officers and 53 
teachers. It was in every way a represent- 
ative gathering. 

The program began. or Monday morning 
and continued through Friday night with two 
sessions each morning, three in the after- 
noon and two in the evening. Every person 
announced responded to his part on the pro 
gram. 

The program included the discussion of al 
most every important phase of rural church 
and Bible school work. Not the least valu- 
able was the course of lectures given by pro- 


fessors from the State University on “Agri 
culture and Animal Husbandry.” These 


were not only of interest to every farmer in 
attendance upon the institute, but also ex- 
hibited to the preachers and other leaders 
present an important method of enabling the 
rural church to serve its community. 

Many expressions were heard to the effect 
that this meeting was the most inspiring 
that had ever been attended by those present. 
It clearly demonstrated the fact that the 
country church workers are eager for sug- 
gestions and advice with regard to the solu- 
tion of the problems in their local field. 

A Committee on Conservation was ap- 
pointed and perhaps in its report may be best 
summed up the chief results of the institute. 
The Home Mission Society announce that it 
is their purpose to hold similar Rural Church 
and Bible School Institutes in other states as 
rapidly as time and funds will permit. 

The report of the Committee on Conserva- 
tion follows: 

“We heartily commend the idea, plan and 
program of the Rural Church Institute. It 
has set before us the needs and possibilities 


is as 





of the rural church and community and dem 
onstrated the wisdom of a permanent Rural 
Church Conservation program. 

First. We recommend that the church 
leaders in each rural community inaugurate 
and prosecute a survey in their community, 
the blanks for which are to provided by the 
American Christian Missionary Society. 

Second. We urge upor the churches that 
a full gospel be preached and that we ”con- 
tinue steadfastly in the apostles’ teach- 
ing and fellowship, in the breaking of bread 
and the prayers,” as fundamental in the 
abundant life which only can give real bet- 
terment to any community. 

Third. We recommend that our rural 
churches look more thoroughly to their task 
of improving the industrial, social and eduea- 
tional conditions by providing adequate 
grounds, time, buildings and equipment to 
meet the many needs of the community. 

Fourth. We recommend to the next an- 
nual conventions of the Kentucky Christian 
Missionary Society and the Kentucky Chris- 
tian Bible School Association that a joint 
committee of three be appointed whose busi- 
ness shall be to supervise and direct the 
methods by which the rural church shall be 
brought into a higher state of efficiency, and 
that a man be employed to superintend the 
work of bringing the rural church into its 
own inheritance. 

Fifth. We recommend that the following 
committee be appointed by this institute to 
present the foregoing recommendation to the 
state conventions: F. M. Tinder 
H. L. Calhoun, Carl Agee 

Sixth. We recommend that the institute 
idea, so far as practicable, be introduced in- 
to all our county and district conventions. 

Seventh We commend the College of the 
Bible in the proposed course to be introduced 
to meet the needs of the rural church. 

We also accept the proposition made by 
the Extension Department of the Agri- 
cultural College of the State University to 
aid in institutes, conventions and surveys, in 
bringing about better conditions in the rural 
communities, 

Eighth. We recommend that another 
Rural Chureh Institute be held in the late 
fall at a time and place to be determined by 
the executive boards of the Kentucky Chris- 
tian Missionary Convention and the Ken- 
tucky Christian Bible School Association and 
the church entertaining the institute.” 


chairman: 











Build Bungalow Church. 

he congregation at Anacortes, Wash., has 
built a “bungalow” church. The structure 
when complete will cost about seven thou 


sand dollars The first service was held in 
the new buiiding on Feb. 21, but it will not 
be until several weeks later that the build- 
ing can be formally dedicated as there re- 


mains a good deal of work yet to finish the 
structure There will be thirteen rooms in 
all, and it is said that six hundred people 
»” seated in the auditorium and _ sids 


room 


Will Preach Sermons on “Golden Rule.” 
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and the class conflict becomes more keen ev- 
ery day. Very naturally if the church 
throws its support to one class of society 
and preaches a doctrime that is pleasing to 
them, it will invite the enmity and opposi- 
tion of those in the other class of society; 
consequently, they cannot hope to reach all 
classes of society with the same message so 
long as this class division exists. But the 
church might well lend its influence to wip- 
distinction, and if that were 
ground work would be laid to 
preach a doctrine that will reach all classes 

the doctrine that was preached nineteen 
hundred years ago and upon which our pres- 


out class 


done the 


ing 


ent church institutions are supposed to have 
their foundation, amd to which they owe 
their very existence Most congregations 
tend to narrow their pastors Pastors are 
tempted by their congregations to preach 
what the congregations want to hear rather 


than what the congregations ought to do to 
broader the church's achievement for Chris- 
tianity. Pastors should hew to the line and 
let the chips fall where they may even if 
they fly out of the pulpit and fall upon the 
so-called ‘pillars’ who go to church 
and 


heada of 


like thev were going to a cafe expect 
the preacher to serve Christianity a la carte 
I'm for the forward-looking preacher with 
the ‘punch’ who is not afraid to be a mas 
iline Christian ever if it costs him his job 
No Make the church as attractive as the 
club or the pool room Abolish the board of 
leacons and elders and give the preacher 
full sway with an advisory board for him 
to consult at his discretion 
Plan Enlargement at Summitville, Ind. 
Summitvill Ind.. chureh, where Thos. J 


rock is pastor, plans enlargement this com 


News from the 





la t Society received 31.250 from 
t t late Mrs. Marv Sizer. of Har 
i ly Phere s more that is to be 
oat ipon that bequest 
Word comes from the Philippine Islands 
that the government has granted its second 
Secretary Bert Wilson, Western Secretary 
for the Foreign Society, with headquarters 
Aansas ¢ 1 whose work 1s meet 
ng with eveat er iragement 
ippropriation to our two hospitals 
tal at Laoag, where Dr. Pickett is 
in harae ve 23.000 from the govern 
nt this vear. and the hospital in Manila 
Dr. Lem nm is workin receives S1L500 
t ime sou \s soon as we have 
lir n Vigar here our other medical 
nea Dr. Klin s at work, no doubt 
t nment ill grant us a subsidy thers 
Ve eceipts for February amounted to 
“0.414. a loss of S481 But it is a pleasure 
to report that there was a gain of 56 con 
tributing churches, and also a gain of 9 con 
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The trustees have recently pur- 
chased an adjoining lot, looking toward an 
enlarged building. The membership of the 
church is 485. The have a large 
attendance at the present time. 


ing year. 
services 


Helen Keller Visits Church. 

Helen Keller, the marvelous blind girl, and 
her teacher, Mrs. Macy, gave a lecture at 
First church, Carthage, Ill., recently. A great 
audience filled the church, and listened to 
the talks given by both women. They re- 
mained in Carthage over Sunday and at- 
tended services at the Disciple church, hearing 
a sermon by A. L. Cole. Mrs. Macy trans- 
lated .the sermon to Helen Keller in the sign 
language. 


Minister Gets a “Write-up.” 


E. C. Mobiey has resigned at Gainesville, 
Tex., and the local paper gave him a two 
column write-up, full of many assurances 


of the esteem of the community. Mr. Mob- 
ley is a graduate of Transylvania university 
and took the full law course at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. He also did some post- 
graduate work in Hartley university in 
Southhamptor, England. He has held pas- 
torates at Southhampton, in Winnipeg; in 


Rome, Ga., and now in Texas, so his experi- 
ence in the ministry has been varied. This 
vear he has been president of the Texas 
state organization 


Disciples Have Best Building in City. 
Geo. L. Snively helped dedicate the best 
church building in Daytona, Fla., on Feb. 28. 


There was raised in cash and pledges $1,500. 
S. L. Jackson is the pastor there. This is 
the only Disciple church in three hundred 
miles of coast territory. 


Foreign Society 


and 47 Christian 


Sunday -schools 
rhe churches, as 


tributing 


kndeavor societies. 


churches, gave 3718 more than for the cor- 
responding month last year, and the Sun- 
davy-schools gave $222 more than for the cor- 
responding month last year The receipts 
so far on the year amount to $52,847, a 
loss of S7.878, but we are hoping that the 
returns from the March offering will show 
a decided increase. It is gratifying to be 


able to report that there is a gain of 106 
contributing churches for the first five 
months of the vear, and the churches, as 
churches, have given 4609 more than for the 
corresponding time last year. 

Mrs. Georgia MeCallum, of Vigan, P. L, 
saves We have just closed our annual con- 
vention, which was held in Vigan this year, 
and th past eight days have been very 
busv ones, All the missionaries were pres- 
ent except Mrs. Kershner and Mr. Daugh- 
erty, and much work was accomplished and 
the meeting thoroughly enjoyed 

Bert Wilson, who is the Western Secretary 
of the Foreign Society, at Kansas City, 1s 

much encouragement im his work 


receiving 
ll his tield He has spent 


recently in visiting the churches 
districts and everywhere his mes- 


irom al sections of 


much time 


Im nearoy 


sage has been received with enthusiasm. He 
voes to the churches with a fresh, enthusi- 
ist message and with many Wise plans 
for the development of the missionary and 
spiritual life of the congregations. He has 
established the western office of the Foreign 
Society in the R. A. Long building. Kansas 
Citv. Mo He has a modest little office, but 
it is headquarters where people can come 
in contact with him and the work, secure 
literature. and get information concerning 
foreign missions Ir. Wilson has moved his 
family to Kansas City and has taken mem- 
" the Budd Park Church. 


4 letter just received from Japan indicates 


that R. A. Doan and family will tarry in 
Japan for six weeks on their return to Amer- 
‘ion and Mr. Doan will use that time in hold- 
ing evangelistic meetings and Bible study 
classes in the Japan mission. He is doing 
work of this kind in China, and with en- 

success. In Nantungchow a thou- 


couraging 
sand men a day attended his services in the 


city Buddhist temple. 
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A Church Institute. 
E. E. Hartley and E. M. Cooley held a 


short course institute in Cheneyville, IIL, 


over Feb. 7, with good results. Mr. Cooley 
discussed the possibilities of church music 
and Christian Endeavor, and he organized a 
society. Mr. Hartley discussed the unified 
service, and put it into practice. He started 
the cradle roll, the home department, teacher 
training, explained berevolence and mission 
work plans, and left some one in charge of 
these activities. The plan financed itself and 
left a small amount in the treasury. 


W. H. Allen Now in New Orleans. 

W. H. Allen, formerly of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, is now leading the forces under the 
American Society in the Crescent City. New 
Orleans, La., is perhaps the most strategic 
field in America where the Disciples do not 
have a strong self-supporting church For 
years many conditions have interfered with 
the development of the work there. The 
Extension Board and the American Society 
have together joined hands in making a 
supreme effort to place the work in an ad 
vantageous position. The old property on 
Sonmiat avenue has been disposed of and a 
new building is now being erected on St 
Charles avenue in a choice location. In 
creasing audiences and unusual interest 
are reported. The American Society is asking 
the Melbourne church to release Mr. Allen 
permanently for this work. It is earnestly 
desired that information concerning all mem 
bers moving to New Orleans be sent to the 
pastor, W. H. Allen, 1337 State street 


An Evangelistic Pastor. 
H. W. Hunter went to Wellington, Kans., 
ve months ago and these five months have 
been eventful ones for the church. He joined 
heartily in the recent union evangelistic serv- 
es and 250 converts signed cards for his 
urch. At the close of this effort, he held an 
evangelistic meeting of his own and 44 people 
who had not been reached by the union meet 
ings were brought into the church. The Sun 
day-school has 400 in attendance nearly every 
Sunday and the mission on the east side is 
yrospering nicely Mr. Hunter began meet 
ngs in this mission on Feb. 28. He is modern 
in his methods, employing the latest ideas in 
publicity, such as using display advertise 
ments in the newspapers and up-to-date 
printing. This church supports V. C. Car 
penter on the mission field in Porto Rico 


Get Results in Cleveland. 

Glenville church, Cleveland, of which O 
l.. Hull is pastor, is getting results. There 
were 54 accessions in 1914, and there have 
been 8 already in the new year. The church 
raised for current expenses last year $2,814. 
78; for the building fund, $412.30; and the 
total offerings for all purposes amounted 
to $5,000.00. The every member canvass 
was taken this vear and there are 42 mor 
pledged givers this year than last year. 


Gives Himself to Rural Church. 

Arthur Dillinger, who recently finished his 
course at Drake has taken the work at Al 
toona, a suburb of Des Moines. Altoona has 
church property valued at $26,000, including 
a forty acre farm. Their building will seat 
500 and is modern in every way. The mem 
bership is progressive and will stand behind 
the pastor. Mr. Dillinger has recently turned 
down three city calls in order to work out 
some rural problems. 


Ten Million Human Welfare League. 

Albert Gulledge, one of the ministers, of 
the brotherhood, has resigned his church to 
be state chairman of the Ten Million Human 
Welfare League. This organization plans to 
eliminate the saloon and exacts of its mem 
bers the following pledge: “I agree to us« 
my influence, support and franchise against 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors 
as a beverage in my own state and in th 
United States, and for the nomination and 
election of members to my state legislatur: 
and to both houses of Congress. who favor 
the suppression of the liquor traffic. I further 
agree for the purpose of united strength to 
vote for the nomination and election of a 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States in 1916, agreed upor by this league, 
who shall stand squarely upon a human wel 
fare platform, and who are pledged to thi 
annihilation of the liquor traffic.” 








the College of Missions have just entertained 
and been inspired by 


York, spoke to us and we 
Rising Church in the Foreign Mission Field,” 


and a very timely theme it was, too, for th« 
rise of the Christian churches in non-Christian 





. Arthur Judson Brown, D.D. 


problems and the 


burgh Conference 


Some Topics Discussed. 


presented would have mad all good Disciples 


characteristics of the native church, placing 


self-government 
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Dr. Brown at the College of Missions 


developing these traits. In the third lecture 
he gave us a vivid description of the begin- 


native Church, the conditions 


of its growth and the temptations and diffi- 


everywhere beset the native 


all uneonsciously making us 
ashamed of our own indifference and coward- 
followed an impressive array of 
vidence as to the strength and influence of 


in the various countries. The 
was a thrilling presentation of 
the mighty grip which Chris- 
tianity has taken upon the 
lives of native Christians and 
a memorable illustration of 
Christian endurance and suffer- 
ing in circumstances of which 
we know nothing And last 
of all, the lecturer brought 
home to us with convincing 
logic and heart-searching ap- 
peal, the truth that the native 
churches must be united, that 
they must unite to do some- 
thing even if they do not find 
it necessary to unite to believe 
something 
Believes in Christian Union 
The last topic suggests men- 
tion of I trown’s position 
upon some matters of interest 
to the Disciples No man 
among us believes in Christian 
union more than he does. On 
one occasion he was asked 
about the relations which na- 
tive Presbyterians should sus 
tain to other churches in a 
field where the Presbyterian 
Board had found it necessary 


to withdraw support. “Let 
them vo to the Methodists or 
any other chureh,” said Dr. 
Brown This is only illus- 


trative of the broad and toler- 
ant attitude towards other re- 
ligious bodies which was ap- 
parent in all of his messages. 
He is also in favor of decreas- 
ing foreign influence as fast as 
the native churches can assume 
control of their own work. He 
thinks they will make mis- 

have we rrot made 


He would much rather 

make mistakes in their at- 
establish an indigenous church 
than to have them set up a Europeanized 
Americanized institution. And with 
arguments he showed the neces 
training missiomaries so that they 


difference between Christian 
and go out to sow the seed 
church according to the needs 


various fields 
Brown is a charming speaker His dic 


measured and effective, he 


remorseless logic to the bitter 
introduces, easily and appropriately 
and illuminating illustrations 
would be more effective than 
is quick in dialectical thrust and 
and speaks many times as if he were 


opponents; he is quick 


brightened up many passages 
have been heavy of necessity, 
turning the phrase. 


visit will long be remembered. 


pressed by the publishers for his 
and very busy. he was able to 
friends of the faculty and students, hold 


consultations upon the problems of mission 
and upon the work of the 
boards in the same fields, and to 
religious acquaintance. He moved 
among the students as a living example of 
splendid physique, gracious presence and un- 
mental endowments, all consecrated to 
missions. This was a great gain 
from his helpful messages. The 
impression he left upon the faculty was that 
of the magnitude of the task of missionary 
and he served us chiefly, per 
laying upon our shoulders a much 
heavier responsibility No one could hear 
this series of lectures and regard the mission 
training of candidates as a light task 


Frederick E. Lumley 
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Facts and Figures from Disciples’ Fields 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 
Columbus, O., Broad St., Geo. P. 
wr; S. M. Martin, evangelist; continu- 


past 
} At 
no 


Charles G. 
130 accessions; 


Columbus, O., Aldrich, pastor 
and evangelist; py 
- pastor; ‘ 





Rutledge, 


Havana, Ill., R. E. Henry, pastor and evan- 
gelist; continuing. 
Abilene, Kans., Adelbert Wilson, evangel- 


ist; continuing 
Ludlow, Ky., E. B. 
continuing. 


Munson, evangelist; 





Warren, O., First; E. A. Hibk Anthony, Kans., J. H. McWhirter, pastor; 
E. Harlow, evangelist; continuing T. V. Coombs, evangelist; continuing. 
Wellington, Kans., Henry W. Hunter, pas- Monticello, Tll., C. V. Hall, pastor; J. A. 
or ntinuing Barnett, evangelist: C. H. Altheide, singer 
Flora, IIL, ¢ W. Marlow, pastor; F. A. continuing. 

Sword, evangelist 116 accessions; closed. Eaton, Ind., E. L. Michell, pastor; Percy G. 
Maryville, Mo., R. L. Finch, pastor; Charles Cross, evangelist; 100 accessions; closed. 
A. Finch, evangelist; continuing Hartford City, Ind., G. D., Wyatt, pastor; 

Kensington, Kans., Wm. Cline, evangelist; Percy G. Cross, evangelist; continuing. 
aed. Holtville, Cal. J. A Shoptaugh, pastor; 
Bloomington, Ill, S. H. Zendt, pastor; J Bruce Brown, evangelist; 36 accessions; con- 
\ Barnett evanyelist ; 110 accessions; tinuing 
aed Fast Palestine. 0.. C. H. Hood, pastor and 
Cha Pa Minges Evangelistic Com evangelist; 14 accessions: closed 
aay Conrad, Mont., D. B. Titus, evangelist; 
1, Okla., John W. Marshall, evangelist nbersh loubled; continuing. 
75 a ssionse closed 
Bonham, Tex., W. M. Williams, pastor CALLS. 
n W. Marshall, evangelist; continuing. Stacey S. Phillips, to Lowry City, Mo. 
! ville, Ky.. Edenside; Thomas A. Min Frank S. Perry, to Huntingdon, Tenn. 
‘ astor and evangelist; continuing C. H. Day, to Dixon, Il. 
Galva, Kans., Frank Jalageas, evangelist; John W. Love, from Burlington Junction, 
ti my to St loseph, Mo 
Clifte Col., Clark Bower, pastor; G. H I. C. Smith, from Franklin, Il, to Dana. 
ussett, evangelist ntinuing W. H. Coleman, from Ocala, Fla., to Lake 
j ra i Vawter Evangelis Sutle 
in continuin Norval Crutcher, from Long Beach, Cal., to 
I r Bea Cal I. N. Crut , evangel Salt Lake City, Utah 
ntimuing G. H. Bassett, from Grand Junction, Col., 
the, M R. W. Lilley vangelist to Amarillo. Tex 
sed Lyman E. Page. from Knox, Ind., to Kosh- 
) I R. D. Shult vangelis ong, Me 
"" \ Ww oy eval RESIGNATIONS. 
2 acceasions tinuing E. C. Mobley, Gainesville, Tex 
Kare., L. H. Eyrick, evangelist ‘ r S. | Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
| ( owell, Plattsmouth, Neb 
' . ‘ ! T. Webb, Lee’s Summit, Mo 
‘ Davis, Camden Point, Mo 
s* 7 
Kansas City Notes 
@ | srdson. th that it ve m needed 
' yu ected by wes I pa is greatly 
Kansas City presse! 
' ! y by fire Disciples have ently en 
\t v mn the it n A. MeLean, S. J. Corey and 
» 1M D iD nmond Mr. Corey spoke on Sun- 
; \ M. | : nornil n Linwood Blvd. church, and 
R. N t Central rres nt vening in Independence Blyd. church 
‘ “inet ast 1 MeLean In the Jackson Ave. pulpit on 
1, Ma ul ast “ iN rning, and to the congregation on 
" | Frat L. 3 \Vabash avenue th venir Dr. Drum- 
liss ' Archibale MeLean, president mond a n two churches. The mes 
ur iry Soctet uy sages of these men were all of an inspiring 
s I gi iristian Mis t and lv ay ciated those who 
ty en I J}. M. 
} | t t . . . 
+) Ma *. ; - 
. Sunday-school Evangelism 
nt SS st 1 the great Sundav-school of First 
a by the Col Springfield, Il., where Frank Walle 
. . at er © All ‘ vas put in modern shape by 
r. P. Ha t tion of the Bethany Lesson Sys 
° ated mn det te At e same time, the teachers were 
: t giv ectures on the value of the Sunday 
e at ir 36 i) wa ae in evangelistic agency The pas 
- . . rie t sited the intermediate and senior 
= : : Ste ntly and given three minute 
! vaghne “ hae t and girls on the meaning 
on a iy This lay was observed on 
ii] wit I 45 1 twenty-five of the young 
ay rid Since thet Sundav-school came forward 
: , ms a Sunday selves to the service of Christ 
, M activites it a good lesson system and 
as been dedicater t ps of teachers can do in win 
lebt, and . 1 that the day 
- fa ta n t ! gatior 
nal , ; y 4 fo Oo ‘ 
: | Phe builds we WE READ — AE 
anne wate yy f Ame ca pertaining the eubject « 
ty j irs ame nter t vo 
) I ruary 2 the Ministers Alliance nta.n many tems tail 
e] ple Prea s of Kansas City and vi NEWSPAPERS pony =~ i... en 5 ml 
nity met at the Y. M. ¢ 4. for their regu order or a tract: where 4 “ a 
lar monthly meetir I vere about atarte 7 m rate i. niract . 
t preachers sent on this occasior ' , . 
nd William Oeceschger, Chancellor of Cotnet - 
, os ud the paper of the morning FOR YOU, sena Stamp for Booktet 
subject was “De the Disciples of Christ 
1 a New Apologetic The conclusion THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING co. 
, | was that we have this new apologet 1199 167 W. Washington St. Chicago u § 
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Have Youa Mother orChild? 














In their name, and in behalf of the 


Mothers and Children who are 
Homeless 


We Appeal to You to send an 
Easter Offering to the 


MOTHERS’ AND BABIES’ HOME 


Because we are caring for the Widow, the 
Orphan, the Aged and the Afflicted of our 
Brotherhood. 

Because last vear we cared for 1505, and in 
15! vears for 11,000 of these homeless, help 
less ones, 

Because there are many more needing our 
eare and this is the Masters work and His 


Command, 


The Christian Woman’s National 


Benevolent Association 
5861 Plymouth Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


joe BIBLE READERS AND CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS SELF-HELP HAND BOOK 














contains just the Help over bard pla- 
rienced writers, edited by REV. J. M. 

| 
\ experienced workers’ guide. ald, etc. 
GEO.W NOBLE, Monon Bidg,Chicago, Ill. 


ces you have been looking for. Short 
COON. How to lead.teach, testify, pray 

ia Pocket size, 128 pages. i Cloth, 2c 
BOOK OF PRAYERS 


Mand plain articles by nearly 100 expe- 
and grow. Young Christians’ helper, 
Morocco, 35c, postpaid, Agts. wanted. 

Complete Manna! of several hundred mod- 





Church, Prayer Meetings, Young People" s 
Society, Sunday Schools, ie Sentence Prayers. 
Pkt. size, 128 pgs, Cloth 25¢, Morocco 85c, 


postpaid, atamps taken; Agents Wanted, 
¥ GEORGE W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg, Chicago 


POCKET S. S. COMMENTARY 
FOR 1915. SELF.PRONOUNCING Fadition 
on Lessons and Text for the whole year, with right- 
to-the-point practical H ELPS and Spiritua! Explan- 
ations, Smalilin Size but Large in Suggestion 
and Fact. ey, Bible Readings for 1915, also 
A eqgee' 's Rociety, Motto, Pied 
oe, Red Clo Morocco 35c, Interleaved for 


oxo. Ww. 


STEREOPTICONS 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION - MISSIONS - EVANGELISM 
HRISTIAN LANTERN Su! DE AND 
Re B 














THE 























Baptismal Suits 
We can make prompt shipments. Or- 
r now. 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCTETY 
700-714 E. 40th St. 


Dept. Chicago. Tl. 
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Euclid Ave. Cleveland’s Living Link. 

J. F. Ghormley is in charge at Great 
Falls, Mont., and together with H. C. Shaw, 
pastor at Lewistown, are the Living Links 
supported by Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 


A Revival in Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Lowell C. McPherson recently held a 
good meeting for the church at West Port, 
Nova Scotia. Soon after these services be- 
gan the Baptist church united its forces 
with those of the Christian church in an 
effort to evangelize the whole community. A 
splendid feeling of Christian fellowship was 
generated and there is much talk of the 
union of the two churches. 


Ben. N. Mitchell to Vancouver. 

Ben N. Mitchell has taken up the work 
it Vancouver, B. C., in the Norwood church. 
Mr. Mitchell recently served the church at 
Guelph, Ont., and was formerly a mission- 
ary under the C. W. B. M. in India. 


WHAT IS THE NATIONAL BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION? 

The Nationa] Benevolent Association is an 
agency through which the Christian Churches 
ire co-operating in their efforts to exemplify 
“pure and undefiled religion” by visiting “the 
fatherless and the widow in their affliction.” 
It has been at work for twenty-nine years. 
lt has acquired and comsecrated to the Christ- 
like ministry of feeding the hungry and cloth- 
ing the naked, about $1,000,000 in perman- 
ent funds and property. It has cared for 
ibout 7,600 children, 2,500 widows, and about 
250 aged, indigent brethren, and, including 
those served in its hospitals, it has aided a 
total of about 15,974. 


What the Association Is Doing. 
it is ministering to the indigent sick, 
ially among our own brethren, in the name 
if the Great Physician. 
It is providing temporary assistance 
widowed mothers and their children. 
It is giving permanent care and love to 
rphan and other unfortunate children. It 
s placing these children in carefully selected 


espe- 


to 
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family homes. It has placed over 4,000. 
It is providing comfortable Christiar 
homes for aged, indigent brethren in Christ. 


How the Association Works. 

In its effort to serve the whole brother- 
hood its work is being carried on in twelve 
great institutions in ten states. 

The Christian Orphans’ Home, of St. Louis, 
has been serving the churches in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley in the care of unfortunate 
children for 27 years. It has ministered to 
3,864 children. It receives widows and or- 
phans. It now has a family of 18 babies, 
18 mothers, and 146 older children. If its 
great work of mercy and love is to be main- 


tained, it must have at least $18,000 this 
year. 
The Cleveland Christian Home has, for 


thirteen years,, extended a loving welcome 
to the needy and distressed of our churches 
in all the region of the Great Lakes. More 
than 754 helpless little souls have found 
shelter under its hospitable roof. It has a 
family of 68 now. It will require at least 
$8,000 to keep the wolf of hunger from the 
door. 

The Juliette Fowler Home, located in Dal- 
las, Texas, serves all of the great Southwest 
in the care of children. For eleven years 
its walls have been crowded and others have 
clamored for admission. It needs funds with 
which to furnish its new building. It will 
take at least $9,000 to keep its large fam- 
ily of helpless wards from suffering 

The Colorado Christian Home was opened 
in Denver nine years ago for the especial 
benefit of the loveless children in the Rocky 
Mountain country. It has a capacity for 50. 
It is rendering a beautiful service in a beauti 
ful building. That these 50 boys, girls and 


babies may have the common comforts of 
life, this home should have $4,500. 

The Southern Christian Home is the one 
door of love and protection maintained by 


the Christian Churches for the  perishing 
children in the Southern states. It is located 
in Atlanta. It has served for nine years. It 
occupies a rented house. It has a family 

40 children. They are desperately needy. 
That they may have sufficient bread and but 
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ter for this year they must have $3,500. 

The Child Saving Institute, of Omaha, 
seeks to serve the needy children im all the 
Upper Missouri Valley. It has a — 
for 100 children. Its family of young babies 
often numbers 40. In addition to the sup- 
port of its old friends, it should have at 
least $5,000 from the Christian Churches to 
which it belongs. 

The Christian Home for the Aged, at Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, was opened 15 years ago. 
It has room for 30. It is full all of the time. 
It has a family of 30 now, some of them 
choice spirits of our brotherhood. If these 
dear wards of the church are to be preserved 
im comfort this year, they must have $4,000. 

The Havens Home, at East Aurora, New 
York, has sheltered many noble souls of the 
church in its thirteen years of service. It 
has a family at the present time of 25. In 
their infirmity and age they depend upon us 
to save them from the pain of poverty. To 
do this it will take $3,000. 


Sarah Harwood Hall, of Dallas, Texas, is 


serving all the churches in the Southwest 
in the care of aged, indigent Disciples of 
Christ. It has a family of 20 at the present 


admitted 
They will 


time. Others are begging to be 
Their only protection is our love. 


need $2,500. 


The Northwestern Christian Home, of 
Walla Walla, Washington, is the one haven 
of rest for homeless, helpless Disciples in 


the Northwest. It has a family, at the pres- 
ent time, of about 18. They all belong to 
the body of Christ It will take $2,500 to 
supply them with food and raiment this year, 
and $8,000 to clear this Home of debt. 

The Valparaiso Christian Hospital is the 
one institution through which the Disciples 
of Christ are seeking to minister to the in- 
digent sick in the name of Christ. It has 
ministered to 1,677 patients in the name of 
the Great Physician. 

The Kansas City Hospital will soon be 
open to welcome the sick and the afflicted. 
Its great building is nearing completion 
Funds are needed to complete the building and 
supply the furnishings 

National 
Euclid Ave 


Association, 
Mo. 


jenevolent 


St. Louis, 
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Any one of the following list of high class premiums will 
be sent without cost upon receipt of $1.50 for a new sub- 
scription to The Christian Century. This premium offer 
does not apply to one whose name or family is now re- 
ceiving The Christian Century. The new subscription 
Enlist a new subscriber among 
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2. Half Dozen Silver Spoons. 


Parker Lucky Curve Fountain Pen. 


Harold Bell Wright’s latest book. 














Fully warranted. 


Price $1.35. 
s India paper pocket edition. 


Tarbell’s or Peloubet’s 1915 Commentary on the Sunday-school lessons. Price $1. 
Promise s in red mapping ink. Leather limp. Price7dc. 
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Price $2. 
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Bright finish. 
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3. They are free from the sectarian spirit. 
4. They are soundly and fervently evangelical 
3 5. They are truly artistic in all their illustrations 
eH 6 
Ht and in better taste than any other series 
5 7. Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenominationa) 
a} reputation 
8 They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity— 
produce them and are now using them 
9 The Disciples possess full editoria) rights, through the 
editor, Charles Clayton Morrison 
1 Every Disciple school that uses them participates in 
and promotes a great Christian union enterprise 
SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES 
‘| DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
i amt 


Ten Big 
Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are 
being adopted by so many of the best 
schools among Disciples. 


1. There is more to them—at least a third more—than is 
contained in any other series 


2. They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher 
and pupil. 


They are printed on better paper with better binding 








several leading denominations have co-operated to 
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There are 120 periodicals in this series. 





700 EF. Fortieth St. Chicago Some Title Pages from the Bethany Graded Lessons. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 
About the Bethany System of Sunday School Literature 


Rev. L. O. Bricker, Atlanta: ‘‘ Absolutely satisfactory; a triumph of religious educa- 
tional enterprise.’’ 

Rev. Frank Waller Allen, Springfield, Tll.: ‘‘ Without a peer.’’ 

Rev. Edgar D. Jones, Bloomington, Ill: ‘‘Gives entire satisfaction.’’ 

Rev. Finis Idleman, Des Moines: ‘‘ Means a new day in religious education.’’ 

Rev. E. B. Shively, Fayette, Mo.: ‘‘ Produces character in the Sunday-sehool.’’ 

Rev. H. H. Harmon, Lincoln, Neb.: ‘‘ Makes the teacher’s work a real joy.’’ 

Rev. Graham Frank, Liberty, Mo.: ‘‘School is delighted with it.’’ 

Rev. H. D. C. Maclachlan, Richmond, Va.: ‘‘ Makes teaching and learning easy.’’ 

Rev. L. J. Marshall, Kansas City, Mo.: ‘‘Thoroughly edited.’’ 

Rev. P. J. Rice, El] Paso, Tex.: ‘‘ Nothing that compares with it.’’ 

Rev. E. M. Waits, Ft. Worth, Tex.: ‘‘The best published.’’ 

Rev. J. J. Tisdall, Columbus, 0.: ‘‘Second to none.’’ 

Rev. T. E. Winter, Philadelphia: ‘‘A delight to all.’’ 


AND THERE ARE OTHERS! Would you like to pass upon this splendid body 


of literature? You may, by filling out blank and sending at once to address below: 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY THE BETHANY SYSTEM Is: 


7oo East Fortieth Street, Evangelical in Teaching. 
Chicago Non-sectarian in Spirit. 
ities Thorough in Lesson Treatment. 
Will you please send samples of the Bethany System of Sunday Abundant in Material. 
what Artistic in Make-up and Illustration. 


School Literature, that we may compare this system with 


ve are using 
‘‘NOT FOR PROFITS BUT FOR 
CHARACTER-BUILDING.’’ 
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